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AMERICAN ACADEMY 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONFLICT—ITS LEGAL 
AND POLITICAL ASPECT. 


Long before European colonization began South Africa _ 
was the scene of frequent conflicts between the three great _ 
native races, the Bantu, the Hottentot and the Bushman. — 

Of these the Bantus were largest in sizeand most warlikein _ 

their tastes. From them have descended the Kaffir, the — 
Zulu, the Basuto, the Bechuana and the Matabele tribes, 
whose subjugation by Europeans has involved many long 

and bloody wars. The Hottentots were yellow-skinned and 

less rugged but superior in social organization to the third _ 
race, the Bushmen, who have remained untamable savages, — 
living in holes and caves. The original home of the Bantu 
tribes was in Central Africa. They hada highly developed __ 
clan organization and were migratory in habit. Wherever _ 
they moved they drove the Hottentots and Bushmen before 
them. At the time of the Dutch settlement in South Africa 
the Bantus had moved down from the north and, roughly 
speaking, occupied the districts now known as Matabele- _ 
land, Bechuanaland, the Boer Republics, Swaziland and _ 
Zululand. The Hottentots going before them occupied the 
coast and the best grazing portions of Natal and Cape Colony. 
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It was thus the Hottentots with whom the Dutch first came 
in contact. 

After establishing a port of call at the Cape in 1652, the 
Dutch purchased a large strip of land from the natives, 
whom they found to be a roving, desultory people with 
little capacity except for loafing and minding cattle. Their 
chief characteristics were cunning and an inordinate habit 
of stealing. ‘‘ They ran off with the sailors’ clothes dry- 
ing on the shore; they took the iron chains from the plow 
lying for repairs before the blacksmith’s shop; they laid 
hold of the children in order to tear the buttons from 
their clothes. The commander found it necessary to issue 
more than one proclamation warning workmen to keep a 
watchful eye over their arms and their picks and shovels.’’* 
After the Dutch began to farm, stealing took the form of 
** cattle lifting.’’ The natives, finding cattle roving about 
unguarded, could not resist the temptation to drive them 
away. This habit of stealing has been a chief cause of the 
hostility which still prevails between the white and black 
races in South Africa. Owing largely to it, contact between 
the races has always led to a struggle, and colonization has 
resulted in the subjugation or the extermination of native 
tribes. 

The advent of the English in South Africa simply added 
a third contestant to the two that were already stuggling for 
supremacy. The Dutch had come to the country with tra- 
ditions and ideals verv similar to those of the English. 
They were accustomed to commercial and industrial occu- 
pations and to self-government. In the new country, how- 
ever, they came under the influence of a new environment. 

_ Here the resources at hand were largely agricultural, and 
this condition took the colonists from the town and trans- 
formed them into ‘‘ Boers’’ or farmers. The political con- 

_ ditions were also different from those of the mother coun- 
try. The East India Company, by which the colony was 


i *Lucus, vol. iv, p. 38, ef seg. 
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controlled, was aclose corporation. The governor was the 
servant of a trading company and had arbitrary power. 
Under these circumstances there grew up a division of 
interests between traders and soldiers at the port and the 
agricultural colonists; beyond the town there had grown 
up a farmer community, having all the instincts of its lib- 
erty-loving, self-protecting Dutch ancestry, accentuated by 
rural conditions. So far did these farmers grow out of sym- 
pathy with the mercantile and soldier classes that they _ 
moved away into upper Stellenboch and Graaf-Reinet to 
avoid the laws of the port. 
When the fortunes of European warfare gave Cape Colony — 
to the English, they came as soldiers and traders as well as 
the hereditary enemies of the Dutch * Moreover, the 
English made the mistake of setting up the same form of 
government as that employed by the trading company — 
against which the Boers had already rebelled. It was arbi- 
trary in the extreme, no provision being made for popular 
consultation orconciliation. The voice of the governor was 
law.t Against him, resistance was treason. Dutch tradi- 
tions and customs were violated. The Hottentots were 
armed and made to do military service against the Dutch,f 
and this led to a slave insurrection.§ Their religion was. 
interfered with, the governor assuming control over their 
churches.|| Their land tenure was altered without their 
consent, and against their wishes.4] The court system was 
changed, abolishing the Heenreden and the Landdrost, the 
only institutions remaining in which the Dutch had repre- 
sentatives. English was made the official language,** and 


* The English first took possession at the Cape in 1795. In 1803 they resigned in 
favor ot the Stadtholder, but took possession again in 1806, and in the settlement. — 
of 1814the Cape was formally ceded to Great Britain. — 

+ Theal, vol. iii, pp. 134, 277. 

t Theal, vol. iii, pp. 12, 40, 88, 186, 218, 373. 

2 Theal, vol. iii, pp. 43, 137; Lucas, vol. iv, p. 98. 

{ Theal, vol. iii, pp. 33, 61, 75, 258. ” 5 
q Theal, vol. iii, p. 167. 
** Theal, vol. iii, p. 242. 
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Sia t the late slaves were mortgaged to the various institutions for _ 


oe! ‘ those who could not speak English were debarred from the 

fight to sit as jurors.* This utter disregard for Dutch feel- — 
ing is reflected in the instructions regarding the settlement _ 
of the east borders of Cape Colony in 1831. These directed __ 
that grants of land be made to “respectable settlers,’’ but 
by the same instructions it appeared that the English and 


Slavery was also a cause of great irritation, of misrepresen- 
- tation and misunderstanding.{ Slavery had a less firm hold 
on the Cape Colony than on other slave-holding countries, | 
as the chief form of industry there made it less profit- 
able. On the second of October, 1826, there was a mesting 
_ of slave-holders in Graaf-Reinet, at which resolutions were 
_ passed favoring a gradual emancipation.§ They proposed — 
that all children of slaves should be free at birth. By this 
‘method the institution would have become extinct with a 
single generation, the labor system would have sustained no 
shock and the slave owners would have suffered no immedi- — 
te loss. These resolutions were accepted by the people 
throughout the colony as a reasonable basis for the extinction 
of slavery. With such tardy measures abolitionist agitators 
were not content, and the goverument was persuaded to pass 
a law providing for immediate emancipation.|| According 
to the reports of the government agents, the slaves in the 
colony were valued at three million pounds sterling.{] It 
was provided that the colonists should be paid about one- © 
third of this amount in 3% per centconsols. News of this — 
decision, says Theal,** ‘‘ created a panic greater than any 4 
ever known before in South Africa. A large proportion of — 


lending, and the mortgage bonds invariably contained a : 


* Theal, vol. iii. p. 336, 242, 259. 
+ Lucus, vol. iv, p. 154. 
a t As to the treatment of slaves, see Theal, vol. iii, pp. 407-412. 
? Theal, vol. iii, pp. 413-14. 
| Theal, vol. iii, pp. 416-19. 
Lucus, vol. iv, p. 146. 
** Theal, vol. iii, pp. 422-23. q 
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clause covering all other property.* At once there was a 
demand for the redemption of the bonds, and goods and 
effects of all kinds had to be sold at enormous losses.’’ The 
effect of the wholesale emancipation, however, did not stop 
here. The freedmen became a horde of vagabonds and 
vagrants, running at large about the community.+ Petitions 
were made asking for protection, but no redress could be 
had. 

Some religious zealots also made representations that the 
Dutch commando system, the only effective protection which 
the colony had against the migratory Bantu tribes that were 
pressing upon it from the north and east, was cruel and was 
used for selfish ends.{ The system was abolished. When 
on Sunday evening, December 21, 1834, the sixth Kaffir 
invasion began, and some twelve thousand Kaffirs crossed 
the frontier and began to raid the eastern settlements, they 
found no commandos to meet them. The damage suffered 
by the settlers was enormous; whole regions were depopu- 
lated. At the very time when the Dutch were in the field 
striving to keep back these migrating hordes, religious agita- 
tors in England were representing that the colonists them- 
selves had stirred up the war in order to obtain more 
territory. Similar representations had formerly been made 
to the governor, but on investigation he had found the 
charges groundless.§ Not only did these agitators excite 
English public opinion against the Boers, but they obtained 
audience in the cabinet and the House of Commons. 
Remonstrances poured in from Cape Colony; Boers and 
Englishmen alike denied the charges and asked that a 
commission be appointed to investigate. The home govern- 
ment not only refused to appoint a commission, but also 
refused to admit evidence against the statements of their 

* This was largely due to the devastating wars which the colonists had suffered. 
+ Theal, vol. iii, pp. 422-23; Lucas, vol. iv, pp. 147, 149. 


t Theal, vol. iii, pp. 65, 67, 157, 243. 
? Theal, vol. iii, p. 169. (For particulars concerning the conduct of Dr. Philip 


and his associates, see Theai, vol. iv, pp. 343, 346, 348, 349, 377, 425-27, 439.) 
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accusers.* Lord D’Urban, who, as governor, had obtained 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions in the colony, in an 
address to the home government characterized the Boers as 
‘‘a brave, patient, industrious, orderly and religious people, 
the cultivators, the defenders and the tax contributors of 
the colony.’’f The home government, however, would hear 
nothing favorable to the colonists. Every settler, Briton 
and Boer, was deeply incensed. Englishmen sought remedy 
in endeavoring to prove that the judgment of the home gov- 
ernment was wrong. The Boer, however, having his defence 
of his home and of British sovereignty turned against him, 
in addition to all the other calumnies and injuries from 
which he had suffered, felt driven to leave the land of his 
birth and seek refuge in the veldt. 

The way for the ‘‘ Great Trek ’’ was partly prepared by 
arecent Zulu invasion, which had swept the native tribes 
from the great plain north of the Orange River. So thor- 
oughly had the country been depopulated that a man could 
travel on horseback for days without seeing a habitation. 
The Boers decided to go out into this open wilderness and 
get away from British authority, to go where they could live 
in peace and honor.{ Across the Orange permission to settle 
was gladly given by the smaller tribes in exchange for 
promises of protection against invasions by the Zulus and 
Matabeles. In 1836 the Boers made overtures to Dingaan, 
the Zulu chief, for permisson to settle in that part of Natal 

*Theal, vol. iv, pp. 60-67. 

+ Theal, vol. iv, pp. 83-84. 

? They did not go, however, without consulting the Cape authorities. The gov- 
ernor declared that he ‘could see no means of stopping emigration except by 
persuasion and attending to the wants and necessities of the farmers.” The 
Attorney-General, Mr. A. Oliphant, said that “ it seemed next to impossible to 
prevent persons passing out of the colony by laws in force or by any which could 
be framed.” Captain Storckenstorm replied to the inhabitants of Uitenhage prov- 
ince that he ‘‘was not aware of any law which prevented any of his majesty’s 
subjects from leaving his dominions and settling in another country, and sucha 
law, if it did exist, would be tyrannical and oppressive.” After such representa- 


tions, the Boers thought themselves free to go, and openly published their inten- 
tion of going out and setting up a separate government. (See Proclamation.) 


Theal, vol. iv, pp. 89-90.) 
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which had been depopulated by Tshaka’s invasion in 1820. 
Dingaan received them with tokens of friendship. A few 
English traders had secured a grant of one hundred square 
miles of land about Port Natal. From time to time they 
had asked for British protection, but had as often been 
refused. When Reteif, the leader of the Boers, made his 
purpose known to them he was met with every encourage- 
ment. On his return he brought his settlers up into the 
Drakensberg, where they encamped, while Reteif, with 
about sixty of his men, visited Dingaan at his kraal to make 
final arrangements. ‘They were again received with every 
appearance of cordiality, an agreement was prepared by a 
‘missionary living with the Zulus and signed. The Boer 
company was then asked to join in a feast, and while they 
were seated unarmed before the king they were seized and 
hurried away to be cruelly murdered.* The Zulu warriors 
then fell upon the immigrants in the mountains, where some 
three hundred others were massacred. ‘Thus began the war 
between the natives and the Dutch in Natal. The Boers 
hurried into laager, they formed commandos, others joined 
them from the Orange valley; a fearful war was waged; 
finally (1838) at Blood River a decisive battle was fought, 
in which some three thousand Zulus were killed. A year 
later a brother of Dingaan, Panda by name, succeeded him 
as chief of the Zulus, and entered into alliance with the 
Dutch farmers. The traders at the port had fled at the 
beginning of hostilities, and though later some of them ven- 
tured back they all ceded their rights to the Dutch. The 
emigrant farmers became supreme from St. Lucia Bay to the 
gate of St. John. The first formal organization of govern- 
ment among them was in 1836. In June, 1837, a volksraad 
was elected to enact what simple laws were necessary, and 
Pieter Retief was placed at the head. In 1840 the Boers 
opened negotiations with the governor at the Cape to secure 


* For the details of this cold-blooded massacre we are indebted tothe accounts 
of the missionary who was compelled to witness it, 
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recognition of their independence. But the end of their 
trouble was not yet. The bonds of British allegiance still 
hung over them. 

In July, 1838, Governor Napier issued a proclamation 
inviting the Dutch to return to Cape Colony with a promise 
that their grievances would be redressed and intimated 
that at his leisure he would take possession of the port of 
Natal.* In the following November he sent a detachment 
of troops to Natal and asked the home government to sup- 
port his action. This, however, the government refused to 
do, so a short time afterward the troops were withdrawn.t 
Matters drifted on four years longer, the English neither 
consenting to recognize the immigrants as an independent 
people nor assuming to take control. Then ships began to 
stop at Port Natal to trade; in the spring of 1842 an Ameri- 
can ship called, and soon after a Dutch vessel. When 
knowledge of these facts reached Capetown, a British troop 
was again sent to occupy the port.{ In April, 1843, the 
British Government definitely declared Natal to be English 
territory. After several protests from the Boers, backed up, 
however, by little open resistance, Natal and all the country 
which the emigrant farmers had won was left to the British. 
The liberty-loving Dutchman was again thwarted in his 
hopes and ambitions; rather than live under the rule of 
those whom he considered his oppressors, he retraced his 
steps to the dusty plains of the interior.§ 

From here the Dutch continued to send up petitions for 
the recognition of their independence, but only refusals and 
delays resulted. Conflicts ensued between Boers and Brit- 
ish. Sentences of outlawry were pronounced upon Boer 
leaders and afterward withdrawn. Finally, because of the 
expense of maintaining government over them and the 


AT 


*Lucus, vol. iv, p. 200. 
t Lucus, vol. iv, p. 201. 
Lucus, vol. vi, p. 202 
Lucus, vol. vi, pp. 204-208. 
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utter worthlessness of the territory they occupied to the 
British, and of a change in English political thought, the 
Boers were granted the independence for which they had so 
long struggled. In 1852* the ‘‘emigrant farmers beyond 
the Vaal’’ were conceded ‘‘ the right to govern and manage 
their own affairs, and to govern themselves without inter- 
ference on the part of Her Majesty, the Queen’s govern- 
ments.’’ In 1854 Her Majesty renounced all dominion and 
sovereignty over the Orange River Territory, and specifi- 
cally provided that ‘‘ the British Government has no alliance 
whatever with any chiefs or tribes to the northward of the 
Orange River, except with Adam Kok, the Griqua Chief. 
Such is the history of the first period in the struggle between 
Boer and Briton. Henceforth the dealings between the two 
peoples fall within the realm of international law. 

By the conventions of 1852 and 1854 two important rela- 
tions were established. In the first place, the Boer people 
were absolved from their allegiance as British subjects and 
recognized as an independent nation. In the second place, 
stipulations were made which established what is now known 
as the sphere of influence of Great Britain in South Africa. 
By the Sand River Convention (1852) it was agreed that no 
encroachments should be made by Her Majesty’s govern- 
- ment on the territory north of the Vaal River. There was 
also a written statement drawn up and signed by the com- 
missioners that the British Government should have no 
authority north of the Orange River, west of the point where 
the Vaal flowed into it.{ This, however, was a separate 
memorandum and was not sent with the convention to the 
higher authorities for ratification. By the Bloemfontein 
Convention (1854) the British Government disclaimed any 
relations whatever with any native chiefs or tribes north of 
the Orange River except with Adam Kok, the chief of the 


* State Papers, vol. liv, p. 1112. 
+ State Papers, vol. lvi, p. 328. 
} Theal, vol. v, p. 15. 
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**Griquas.’’ The same year they disclaimed any relations 
with him* and he sold to the Free State all sovereign rights 
of his clan to the territory north of the Orange.t All inter- 
national relations, therefore, were established on a basis of 
complete good feeling between the races. 

The history of South Africa since 1854 hinges upon four 
important events, viz.: (1) The Basuto wars, (2) the dis- 
covery of diamonds near the confluence of the Orange and 
the Vaal, (3) the assumption of British sovereignty in 
1877, (4) the discovery of gold in the Witwatersrand in 
1885. The events associated with these leading facts con- 
stitute distinctive epochs in the history of the Boer 
Republics. 

After the emigrant farmers had driven out the Matabele, 
who had crowded down upon them from the north, they 
enjoyed a few months of peace. Moshesh, the chief of the 
Basutos, was friendly.{ It was arranged between him and 
the Boers that he and his people should occupy a territory 
between the Caledon and the Orange, and in this way the 
Orange Territory was divided between Boer and savage to 
the satisfaction of both. ‘The war spirit of the Zulu had 
been temporarily crushed in Natal. Gradually, however, 
the Basutos grew restless; they did not like the restraint of 
settled boundaries. They were a stalwart race, fierce in 
battle, well organized in clans, their fighting men outnum- 
bering the Boers ten to one. Moshesh was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, and while he was desirous of humoring his 
chieftains, he did not wish to appear to be the aggressor for 
fear of enlisting the co-operation of the Cape colonists with 
the Free Staters; he, therefore, allowed the border chiefs to 
irritate the Boers by making incursions across the boundary 
and driving off the cattle.§ Each incursion of this kind 
was followed by protests, by demands for restitution . 

t He had been an ally of the Boers against the English. ds a 

¢Theal, v, pp. 10,50,98,10n, 
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property and punishment of offenders. Each emand was 


Boers and Basutos became strained almost to breaking. At 
the same time Moshesh was making representations to the 
_ Cape authorities to enlist their sympathy. But Governor 
] Grey had agents watching the Basuto and found that 

Moshesii was playing double; he found that at the time the 

great chief was making overtures of friendship he was try- 

ing to stir up a war in Natal.* He hoped to engage the 

Cape forces there, while he and his warriors swept the 
Orange Free State. 

Finding that they could not secure reparation the Boers 
finally sent a commando after the Border clans to recover _ 
the cattle stolen and the first Basuto war (1856) was begun, 
It was a life and death struggle for the Boers. They could _ 
withstand the attacks of the blacks when in laager but could 
not conquer them or stop their raids. They could drive 
them from the open plains but they could not cope with 
them in the mountains. For months this conflict raged with 
fearful results. ‘The Cape governor finally offered to act as 
mediator} and an armistice was declared. An adjustment 

was then made, by which boundaries were definitely marked 
off and mutual promises exchanged for the adjustment of 
future claims. Again was a short-lived peace disrupted by 
similar raids. Demands, broken promises and reprisals were 
followed by a second Basuto war.[ This time the Boers 
were better prepared; they forced the Basuto.to make a 
peace, by which the natives agreed to become subjects of 
the Boer State.§ Moshesh, however, found his chiefs dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement and a third war broke out,|] 
* Theal, v, p. 21. 
+ Theal, v, p. 22. 
t Theal, v, pp. 99-105. 


2 Hertslet, p. 329; Theal, v, 204. 
} Theal, v, pp. 245-55- 
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in which the Boers had all but succeeded in reducing the 
Basutos to submission.* Before the beginning of the war 


12 


become British subjects, but the government refused to treat 

_ with them or to become responsible for their acts. Now 
_ Moshesh begged the governor to extend British protection. 
_ The governor found that he would be supported by the home 
In the midst of the 


_ reach, the governor notified them to desist on the ground 
that they were attacking British subjects. The Free 
 Staters were outraged. They protested, but all in vain. A 
treaty was forced upon them by which the boundaries of — 
‘Basutoland were re-established, not at the place where they — 
_ stood before the war, but so as to include much land that 
_ the Basuto had previously ceded. When the boundaries 
were settled, Basutoland was annexed to and made a part 
of the imperial realm.t 
The first diplomatic contest was over. The British had — 
crossed the Orange, and the Boer was left with the feeling - 
of bitterness which comes from the conviction of having 
_ been the victim of adjudication by superior force. 
A short time after the final adjustment of Basuto affairs, 
Pa diamonds were discovered on some of the Boer farms, north 
of the Orange, near the mouth of the Vaal. As above stated, 
Adam Kok, the only chief with whom the British had 
claimed any relation, had disapproved of the arrangement 
-made for him by Sir George Clark in 1854.[ Later, recog- 
nizing his dependence on the English, he tried to open 
- negotiations, but, being informed that it was too late,§ he 
‘ sold the sovereign rights of himself and clan to the Orange 
Free State.|| His headquarters had been at Philippolis. 
r * Theal, v, pp. 261-66. 
+ State Papers, Ixx, p. 322. 
1 Theal, v, p. 8. 
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‘To the west was the Griqua clan of Cornelius Kok, and still 
_ further west, on the Orange, beyond the Vaal, were Water- 
boer and his Griqua followers. In April, 1854, the governor 

_ of the Free State recognized the territorial claims of Corne- 
lius Kok,* and, a dispute arising between him and Water- 
boer concerning boundaries, the question was submitted to 
arbitration. The jurisdiction of Cornelius was adjudged to 
be circumscribed by the Orange and the Vaal on the west, the 
Modder River on the north, and a line subsequently known 
as the Vetberg line in the east.{ Waterboer’s domain was 
held to be wholly tothe west of the Vaal, but did not include 
any part of the lands afterwards found to be especially 
valuable for diamonds. It was subsequently agreed between 
Cornelius Kok and the Orange Free State that the former 
should enjoy certain property, but not sovereign rights 

_ north and east of the Vetberg line.{ After diamonds were 
discovered, a flood of adventurers poured into that portion 
of the country. The richest district, however, was found to 
be north and east of the Vetburg line, and along the Vaal 
north of Waterboer’s recognized territory. With the influx 
of diamond diggers, the Free State made provision for the 
government of the territory south of the Vaal, and the, 
Transvaal Republic made similar provision for that to the 
north.§ The Griqua chief, Waterboer, however, opposed 
the claim of the Orange Free State on the ground of an 
arrangement which his father had made many years before 
with, Adam Kok. David Arnot, a missionary, urged the 
claims of the native Batlapins and Barolongs to that portion 
of the diamond district north of the Vaal. Waterboer, like 
Moshesh, invited the intervention of the Queen, with the 
result that British sovereignty was proclaimed over that 
portion of the diamond district claimed by the Orange Free 


* Theal, v, p. 7. 

t Theal, v, pp. 23, 91. Cf. map, 
} Theal, v, pp. 23, 24. 

¢ Theal, v, p. 332. 
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_ State.* The British held possession under protest f till 
1876, when the matter was settled by a Convention in which 
the British Government agreed to pay the Orange Free State 
£90,000 as compensation for its assumption. f 

The dispute between the native tribes and the Transvaal 
finally culminated in an agreement to arbitrate by a tribunal 
of three. Arnot, representing the natives, chose Campbell, 
the English magistrate in that part of the diamond district 
already taken under British control;§ the President of the 
Transvaal chose a Free State Boer; Vice-Governor Keate, of 
_ Natal, was agreed on as the third. The Dutch did not 
know that there was an understanding between the natives 
and the British at this time, therefore the fact of having two 
British officials on the board did not seem objectionable per 
se. ‘The award gave the whole district to the natives, who 
thereupon transferred it to the British. The Volksraad 
_ refused to ratify the award on the ground of the lack of 
authority in the President to make a final determination, and 
for the further reason that there was a secret understanding 
which would make Mr. Keate an interested party.|| The 
adjustment, however, was sufficient to give the English pos- 
session, and, though later treaties relinquished much of the 
territory, no part of the diamond district was given up. 

Popular sentiment in the republics was now at the boiling 
point. It was only on account of the oppressive sense of 
weakness on the part of the Boers that hostilities were 
_ averted. Protests availed nothing. They could not hope 
_ to wage war succesfully with Great Britain, and could only 
endure what they esteemed to be wrongs forced upon them 
by a more powerful nation. The charges formulated by 
_ the Boers against the English were as follows: (1) Interfer- 
ence on behalf of the Basuto, Moshesh; (2) interference 


* Theal, v, p. 358. 
¢ Theal, v, p. 394. 
t Hertslet, p. 818; State Papers, Ixx, p. 330; Lucus, iv, 249. 
2 Theal, v, p. 36r. 
| Theal, v, p. 369. 
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between them and the Griqua captain, Waterboer, with a 
design of acquiring the territory in which the diamond fields 
were situated; (3) interference between them and the Bantu _ 


tribes; (4) the appointment of magistrates and stationing of _ 


police on the Vaal; (5) the dismemberment of the Orange © ee 


Free State and the appropriation of its territory; (6) the | 
stoppage of ammunition to the Orange Free State; (7) the 
open and undisguised sale of guns and ammunition to the | 
blacks.* But charges served only toe chafe their own sore- . 
ness, and the excitement gradually quieted down. Stillin the - 
Dutchman’s memory was the never-ceasing sting of wrongs 
unavenged. 

The acquisition of Basutoland had cut off all possibility 
of the Orange Free State’s extending its eastern boundary ~ 
to the sea. It was the beginning of the northward move- 
ment of British dominion along the coast that did not stop © 


until it came in contact with the claims of the Portuguese at _ 


Delegoa Bay. The acquisition of the diamond fields, how- | 
ever, was of far greater importance. ‘This opened a clear 

field for British enterprise into the whole interior of South _ 
Africa. The diamond fields were a source of incalculable 
wealth, of which it had already availed itself. What was still 
in store for those who would take the risks of exploration © 


and undergo the hardships of prospecting, the future alone _ 


could tell. The immense wealth suddenly acquired about 
Kimberley, was a motive to adventure that carried fortune | 
hunters into the remotest corners of the dark continent. 


The next find which set the currents of English migra- 


tion northward was the discovery of gold in the Leydenberg 
district. This was in the eastern part of the Transvaal, 
and was most easily approachable by way of Delegoa Bay. 
The district did not prove as rich as at first anticipated, 
but it served to carry quite a large English contingent 
into the republic. At this time the Transvaal Republic 


was in a weak condition, politically.| The agricultural Pay 


*Theal, iv, p. 372. 
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Boers found themselves in the financial situation of all new 
agricultural communities when not financed and controlled 
by older communities having a large economic surplus. 
They had been through a paper money era similar to that 
through which the United States passed a half century 
earlier. Though their country and their political indepen- 
dence was to them dearer than life itself, their institutions 
as well as their economy were in an unsatisfactory state. 
Taxation was insufficient to meet the needs of the treasury ; 
complications with the natives threatened war, in fact, hos- 
tilities had begun, and for several months a condition of 
insecurity prevailed in the regions of the Leydenberg gold 
fields.* This was to imperialists an opportunity. As a 
result of representations made to the home government, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, a man thoroughly imbued with 
‘* Greater Britain ’’ ideas, was mace special commissioner to 
inquire respecting certain disturbances which had taken 
place in the territories adjoining the colony of Natal. 
Before leaving England he was empowered, by commission 
from the Queen,f to annex all territories or parts of terri- 
tories which were made the subject of his inquiry if he 
thought the circumstances justified such a course. In Jan- 
uary, 1877, Shepstone arrived at Pretoria. His presence 
there brought matters to a climax. President Burgers 


- pointed out that the people had to choose between radical 
_ changes in their government, or annexation to Great Britain. 


The Volksraad took measures to improve their financial con- 
dition and to enforce the collection of taxes. They then 


- adjourned for the coming presidential election. During this 


political campaign and the contention of opposing parties 
involved therein, Shepstone went out into the Church 
Square of the Boer capital and read the proclamation, 
declaring that the Transvaal Republic had become British 


_ territory.[ His proclamation set forth, however, that 


* Lucus, iv, p. 273; Parl. Papers, lvii, p. 479; C., 3114. 


tC., 1776, pp. 1, 2- 
t Lucus, 274; Accts. and Papers, xlviii, pp. 333, 342. 
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“the Transvaal will remain a separate government under 
its own laws and legislation, and that it is the wish of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty that it shall enjoy the fullest legisla- 
tive privileges compatible with the circumstances of the 
country.’’ ‘The manifesto was artful. It contemplated no 
immediate change in administration; it proposed no shock 
to established political institutions. 

President Burgers made a formal protest against annexa- 
tion, but immediately retired to the Cape on a pension.* 
The executive council, however, proclaimed it an act of 
violence and sent Vice-President Kruger and the attorney- 
general as delegates to England to plead their cause.t Lord 
Carnarvon declined to reconsider the act of annexation, but 
promised that Dutch interests would be fully considered. 
The proclamation purported to be in response to numerous 
addresses, memorials and letters.{ It should be noted, how- 
ever, that most of these came from the Leydenberg gold 
fields. ‘The avowed object of the assumption was to protect 
the British possessions from the dangers to which they were 
exposed by Dutch encroachments on native territory and to 
reclaim the country from the anarchy prevailing within. 
Attention was especially called to the imminence of a war 
over a long standing boundary dispute between the Boers 
and the Zulus.§ Chief Cetewayo had long been training 
up a large and well-organized army of sturdy celibate 
warriors; they had made a regular practice of obtaining 
employment in the diamond and gold fields and after obtain- 
ing arms and a supply of ammunition returning to the Zulu 
ranks; the Zulu forces were assembled in strength ready for 
invasion.|| To settle the boundary dispute, Sir Bartle Frere, 


*There was no~way of explaining his action to the Boers except that he had 
been bought and that he was in collusion with Shepstone. * ya ih 
¢ Many of the Cape Colony Colonists also protested, C., 2482, p. 37- J 
t Lucus, iv, p. 273. For evidence, see C., 2482. Bie 
2C., 1748, p. 25. The Boers claimed a small strip of territory which had been __ 
ceded to them by Pauda, but Cetewayo refused to recognize thisclaim. Cf. map, 
| The territorial dispute was over a strip of land that had been ceded by the 
Zulu Chief Panda, but Cetewayo after supplanting Panda refused to recognize the 
grant. 
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December 11, 1878, recognized most of the Zulu claims to 
territory, but required them to make restitution of property 
taken and to surrender offending marauders. The Zulus 
refused to comply and an attempt to enforce this award by 
fine brought on the war between Great Britain and the 
Zulus.* British arms were at last successful and Zululand 
Was annexed to the Queen’s domain. War was also pre- 
cipitated with other native tribes with the same results. 
_ While the British authorities controlled the Transvaal they 
reduced to subjection all of the native tribes in whose behalf 
they had assumed to take control of the Boer government. 

_ The Boers refused to fight under English officers; they 
maintained that, since Great Britain had assumed to deal 
with the natives, she could fight her own battles. When 

_ the Boer commissioners returned from London the people 
gathered outside of Pretoria to hear their report and having 
heard it voted that they would not consent to British rule.+ 
They again urged their protestations against the assumption 
of the commissioner. They asked that the question be sub- 
mitted to a ‘‘ Alebiscite.’’ ‘The only response was the arrest 

_ of Boer leaders on the charge of high treason. No hope of 
-amicable settlement being left, they finally resorted to arms 
and took the field against the British authorities and at 
Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill defeated the forces sent against 
them. Fortunately for the Boers, there was, about this 
time, a change of sentiment in England. The wars which 
< had been precipitated in various parts of the world, by the 
order of the imperialists, met with disapproval and the 
_ ‘liberal party gained in strength. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues made an issue of this policy and openly denounced 
it in the parliamentary campaign. The liberals were suc- 
cessful, and though the administration did not succeed in 
preventing a conflict between the forces in South Africa, no 
effort was made to retrieve the loss or console the imperialist’s 


*Lucus, iv, p. 80-282 ; C., 2222. 
d tLucus, iv, p. 287 seg.; C., 2367, 
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was concluded * and later a convention entered into granting 
to the Boers a qualified independence under the suzerainty 
of the Queen, ft and, in 1884, in response to demands, further 
concessions were made granting the South African Republic 
entire independence,{ except for a right reserved by the 
British Crown to disapprove of treaties made with foreign 
powers within six months after notice of their negotiation. _ 

The fourth and, as current events may prove, the last 
epoch of Boer national history, begins with the gold dis- 
coveries of 1885. Within a year, the de Kaap gold field in 
the east and the Witwatersrand in the south of the South 
African Republic disclosed a wealth of precious metal that 
set the whole world astir. Adventurers from every land 
flocked to Barberton and to Johannesburg and within a few 

- months two mining towns sprang up having a population 
exceeding that of the entire Boer State beside. Most of 
these adventurers were British subjects, having an aversion 

for burghers and burgher institutions and a strong attachment 

for the government which, as the Boers conceived, had been 

a menace to their liberties since the time when the English 
first set foot on South African soil. 

The naturalization laws prior to 1877 had been liberal. 
With the exception of a few changes the same liberality was 
shown until after the immigration of the gold seekers. It 
would seem therefore, that there was no aversion to allowing 
full rights of franchise to foreigners coming into their midst 
until the danger of ‘‘swamping’’ the Boer State presented 
itself. For them now to extend the privilege to all, would 
be to hand over the reins of government to ‘‘aliens’’ who 
had few interests in common with themselves—to those who, 
as the Boers thought, had come only to grow rich and then 
return to their old homes. The government therefore 


*C., 3114, pp. 48, 58. 
+ Rept. of Com., xxviii, pp. 37-44. 
{ State Papers, Ixxv, p. 5. 
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thought it the part of wisdom to fix a time condition such as a 
would insure permanence in residence, permanence in sym- 
pathy and interest—conditions such as would secure stability 
of government based on the welfare of those who would 
make the South African Republic their permanent home. 
Laws were passed which required fifteen years’ continuous 
residence before the full franchise could be obtained.* 

This provision would, in all probability, have provoked 
little opposition had it not been for the entire difference in — 
economic interests of the ‘‘aliens’’ and the farmer Boers. 
As already indicated, the Transvaal, till this, had been © 
hampered by a paucity of capital. The self-sustaining 
agricultural calling of its people, while sufficient for the 
maintenence of the individual, left little margin for the 
support of a highly organized government. Public finances 
had been in a bad way and this was one of the reasons 
assigned for the assumption of British control in 1877; a 
better financial scheme had been one of the conditions 
prerequisite to the settlements of 1881 and 1884, whereby 
the government was again surrendered tothe burghers. The 
enormous production of gold, the increase in commerce 
following the sudden influx of population, the enlarged 
demand for explosives were conditions making an adequate 
revenue possible. A tariff was laid on imports and a tax 
was placed on the mines. After the Cape government had — 
refused to supply ammunition, the Volksraad had provided 
a factory of its own. This was a government monopoly at 
first but later was turned over to a chartered company which 
was required to pay an excise. As fiscal measures these 
methods were remarkably productive, but in proportion as 
they were productive of revenue they were a charge on the 
industry of the country. Most of the burdens fell on the © 
aliens. The farmers and cattle raisers purchased compara- 
tively little on which tariff duties were levied; they did not 


*In 1881, the franchise was granted after two years’ residence. In 1885, the time 


was extended to five years. In 1887, a fifteen years’ residence was r uired. 
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seriously feel the tariff burden. On the other hand, those 
who lived in the towns could not get supplies enough from 
the country and had to rely largely on imports. The situa- 
tion in this respect was quite similar to that in England 
before the repeal of the corn laws and heavy tariff duties; 
it seemed to the Outlander townsman quite as insufferable. 
The other forms of taxation fell largely on the capitalist. 
The amount which the dynamite monopoly charged for 
explosives took a large item of profits out of mining and 
many of the low grade workings were thus rendered 
impractical. Then there was the tax on the mines; this was 
not in itself exorbitant (five per cent on income and two and 
one-half per cent on leases) but when added to the tribute 
paid to the dynamite monopoly and the tariff on chemicals, 
machinery, etc., it was a source of great irritation. The 
most objectionable feature was, that, directly or indirectly, 
the aliens were made to contribute most of the revenue, 
while for it they received little or no return. ‘They asked 
for public improvements in their new cities but could not 
obtain adequate appropriations. The Boer government 
seemed to be deaf to all their claims. 

While within the Transvaal there was growing discontent, 
matters were so shaping themselves without as to still further 
complicate the situation. The idea of a Confederation of Brit- 
ish South Africa and the extension of the British sphere to the 
Zambezi, had long been the dream of imperialists, and the 
ruling classes at the Cape had persistently urged this upon 
the home government. It was the hope of realizing such a 
dream that had inspired Lord Carnarvon, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and the other leaders of the conservatives in power in 1877, 
to bring the Transvaal under British rule. After the con- 
solidation of the diamond companies, Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
became the imperialist leader in South Africa and marshaled 
behind him all the corporate interests and combined influence 
of his many associates. The Boer Republics stood in the way 
of the success of imperialistic enterprise. Then too the 
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‘‘ scramble for Africa,’’ which began with the efforts of the _ ‘An 
King of Belgium to consolidate the native tribes of central | 
Africa under Belgian rule and which resulted in the carving 
out of the Congo Free State, the assertion of German protection 
over Damaraland and Namaqueland, and the joint effort of 
European powers to check the British sphere all lent zest to 
ambition and brought the English popular mind into temper 
for concerted action. Under such circumstances the ‘‘ little 
England ’’ party lost its standing and an imperial policy 
gained fullest support. 

With such an atmosphere surrounding the Transvaal the 
grievances of the ‘‘aliens’’ within could not long be disre- 
garded without serious trouble. Those in control of the 
mines were of the same ilk as those who were seeking to 
extend British dominion and any form of British control was 
to them more to be desired than the rule of the agricultural 
Boers; those in control of the diamond district, Bechuanaland 
and Rhodesia, were ever willing and anxious to bring the 
republic under the political and economic system of which 
they were the South African managers. The first fruit of 
this situation was a conspiracy between the political and 
economic managers of British South Africa on the one hand 
and the “‘alien’’ malcontents of the South African Republic 
on the other. The untimely capture of Dr. Jameson and 
his six hundred British regulars, together with the prompt 
measures taken to prevent co-operation between “ aliens ’’ 
within and ‘‘ aliens ’’ without, forced the British Government 
either to openly admit its complicity in and give sanction to 
a disreputable plot to overthrow the South African Republic 
and bring it under British rule, or to disavow the acts of its 
officers. 

This frustration of clandestine enterprise gave to effort a 
new direction. A peaceful revolution was now planned, hav- 
ing its forces organized under the ‘‘ National League.’’ In 
a manifesto the grievances of the Outlanders were formulated 
and published, and a campaign begun to obtain the support 
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of popular opinion. ‘The Boers looked upon this organiza- 
tion as a menace and it accomplished little in the way of 
redress. Finally the union appealed tothe Queen. A peti- 
tion was sent up containing over 21,000 names asking for 
British intervention in their behalf.* The grievances com- 
plained of by the ‘‘common’’ Outlanders were: (1) the 
excessive tariff on articles of domestic consumption; (2) the 
lack of proper water supply, sanitation, etc., in Johannes- 
burg; (3) the preferment of the Dutch language; (4) reli- 
gious favoritism; (5) oppressive police surveillance and lack 
of protection. The conditions of special grievance to the capi- 
talists were: (1) the dynamite monopoly; (2) the tariff on 
machinery, chemicals, etc.; (3) the tax on the mines. The 
corrective measures advocated by the National League were: 
(1) an equitable franchise law and fair representation; (2) 
a constitution which should be framed by competent persons 
selected by representatives of the whole people; (3) respon- 
sibility to the legislature of the heads of the great depart- 
ments; (4) an efficient civil service with adequate provisions 
for pay and pensions; (5) the removal of religious disabili- 
ties; (6) liberal education and the equality of the Dutch and 
English languages;(7) free trade in South African products. 
It was to secure these reforms that the British Government 
sought to intervene in the internal affairs of the republic. 
The Boer authorities urged that such intervention would 
be wholly unwarranted, and not only contrary to interna- 
national law but also contrary to express treaty stipulations; 
that they were willing to do what was reasonable and just, 
but that the demands were excessive and unreasonable. 
They urged that they could not be expected to immediately 
enfranchise the aliens nor so change the constitution as to 


* While the “ national union” was appealing to the crown for aid, another party 
was attempting a solution of the trouble through Pretoria. Believing in the 
ability of the people to cope with the difficulty, a counter petition was sent up 
from Johannesburg tothe Transvaal government containing signatures of over 
22,500 Outlanders, denying many of the charges made in the petition to the Queen, 
disapproving of the demand for foreign intervention and expressing confidence in 
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give to aliens the control of the government. Concessions 
had already been made in the franchise.* Moreover the 
president proposed a still further reduction of the time for 
full electoral rights from fourteen to nine years. A material 
reduction was made in the tariff and the price of dynamite 
was lowered. These changes, however, did not satisfy; over- 
tures and negotiations passed between the two governments, / 
and a conference between the representatives of both nations 
was held at Bloemfontein, May 30, 1899. Here Sir Alfred 
Milner, the British high commissioner, urged the franchise 
and the basis of representation as the principal questions at 
issue; and it seemed that in case an agreement could be 
reached as to these, all trouble could be avoided. The 
terms of franchise proposed by him were as follows: 

‘‘That every foreigner who can prove satisfactorily that he has 
been resident in the country for five years, and that he desires to make 
it his permanent place of residence, that he is prepared to take the 
oath to obey the laws, to undertake all the obligations of citizenship 
and to defend the independence of the country, should be allowed to 
become a citizen on taking thatoath. This should be confined to per- 
sons possessing a certain amount of property or a certain amount of 
yearly wages and who have good characters.’’f 

To this scheme President Kruger interposed the objection 
that ‘‘if the 60,000 (Outlanders) came in immediately they 
would swamp the 30,000 old burghers.’’ Milner answered 
to this that ‘‘ it would be unreasonable to give the franchise 
to the 60,0c0 at once. He proposed that a proper adjust- 
ment be effected by so arranging the constituencies that, 
while the Outlanders would not have a ‘‘ contemptible 
minority,’’ the old burghers might retain an effective control 


* Before 1890 there had been only one chamber to the legislature, and afier 1887 
fifteen years of residence was required before an alien could obtain the right to 
vote for members. In 1890, the constitution was so changed that there were two 
legislative chambers instead of one, and the naturalization laws were altered so as 
to allow aliens to become naturalized and vote for members of the second house 
and for local elective officers after a two years’ residence; two years later they 
could become members of the second house, and ten years later, fourteen years in 
all, the full franchise could be obtained. 

TC., 9404, P. 25. 
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of legislation. President Kruger objected that the imme- 
diate enfranchisement of a majority of Outlanders, even 
though arranged in minority districts, would give to the Out- 
landers control by reason of the referendum provisions of 
the constitution, and proposed instead a scheme of gradual 
enfranchisement. By Kruger’s plan the Outlanders were 
to be divided into four classes: (1) those who had already 
taken out papers might obtain the full franchise five years 
from the date of taking out; (2) those who had fixed their 
residence prior to 1890 might become citizens in two years; 
(3) those who had been residents two years, might become 
naturalized five years hence, and (4) all others might, by 
conforming to the conditions of naturalization, obtain the 
full suffrage in seven years. The residence qualification of 
voters for local elective officers and for the election of mem- 
bers of the second house, were to remain as before. 

This plan was not satisfactory to Milner. Kruger then 
proposed that all matters of difference be considered and an 
attempt be made to come to an agreement by mutual con- 
cession. The Jameson raid indemnity, the question of 
Swaziland, and a plan for arbitration were proposed. Milner 
refused to consider any of these; he put forth the franchise 
as the all-important issue, and refused to consider any other 
until this was settled.* The objection made to considering 
arbitration was that Her Majesty’s government would ‘‘ not 
have any foreign government, or any foreign interference at 
all between them and the South African Republic.’’f ‘‘If,’’ 
said Milner, ‘‘some other method can be devised of sub- 
mitting to an impartial tribunal questions which may in the 
future arise between us, and perhaps even some questions 
which exist at present. . . . I will lay it before Her 
Majesty’s government and do what I can personally to assist 
in a satisfactory solution of the matter.’’ President Kruger 
then proposed a non-political arbitral board or court, but 
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nothing came of this, and the conference ended without 
anything having been accomplished. 

Left to himself, the President then brought before the 
Volksraad a law embodying his plan for franchise reform. 
The law as passed, however, was objectionable, and still the 
franchise question hung in the balance of popular opinion, 
while the friction between the two governments went on 
increasing. The Pretoria Government at last conceded all 
that had been asked at the Bloemfontein Conference. The 
proposition officially submitted was: (1) ‘‘a five years’ 
retrospective franchise, as proposed by His Excellency, the 
High Commissioner (Milner) on the first of June 1899;’’ 
(2) ‘‘ eight new seats in the first Volksraad’’ (ten in all) ; 
(3) that ‘‘ the new burgess equally with old burghers be 
entitled to vote at the election for state president and com- 
mandant-general.’’* In return the South African Republic 
asked Her Majesty’s government: (1) ‘‘ in the future not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the South African 
Republic;’’ (2) ‘‘ not to insist further on its assertion of the 
right of suzerainty ;’’ (3) ‘‘to agree to arbitration.’’ ¢ 
Definite answer to this proposition was delayed till Septem- 
ber 8, when the High Commissioner replied that ‘‘ the 
settlement of other questions of difference, concurrently with 
that of the political rights of the Outlanders is of great im- 
portance. It is to my mind one of the most objectionable 
features of the reply of the South African Republic 
that it absolutely makes no reference to the existence of any 
questions other than those of citizenship and arbitration.’’ t 

The concessions made did not seem to help matters, for 
no sooner were they announced than the government con- 
sulted the officers of the National League, and still further 
demands were made. They now asked for a two-year 

*C., 9521, p. 46. 
+C., 9521, Pp. 46. 
1C., 9521, pp. 63-4. A large part of Milner’s reply, requiring over four quarto 


pages of printed matter to set it forth, is an attempt fo harmonize his present 
position with that taken at the Conference three months before. 
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residence qualification for naturalization, and, as a means 
of securing the desired results, that the forts of the South 
African Republic be dismantled and demolished ; that the 
Boer population be disarmed, and that ‘‘ some material guar- 
antee more substantial than mere paper conventions ’’ be 
given.* But from this time forth the questions in dispute 
were not so much matters concerning the Outlanders, as 
those pertaining to the relations of the two governments. 
The British demanded a joint commission of inquiry, and as- 
serted the right to interfere in all future questions on the 
ground of suzerainty; they also refused to treat the South 
African Republic as an independent people in matters of arbi- 
tration. The South African Republic repudiated all claims 
of British right to interference by joint commission or on the 
ground of suzerainty and urged arbitration. The tension be- 
tween the two governments increased. British forces in South 
Africa were strengthened, and troops were moved toward 
the frontier. Propositions were made and withdrawn. 
Finally, October 9, the Transvaal Government, interpreting 
the attitude of Great Britain as one of menace and coercion, 
sent a message to the High Commissioner ‘‘ to request Her 
Majesty’s government to give it the assurance: ’’ 

(a) That all points of mutual difference would be regu- 
lated by the friendly course of arbitration or in whatever 
amicable way might be agreed upon. 

(4) That the troops on the border of the Republic would 
be instantly withdrawn. 

(c) That all reinforcements of troops which had arrived 
in South Africa since the first of June, 1899, would be removed 
from South Africa within a reasonable time with a mutual 
assurance and guarantee on the part of the Transvaal 
Government that there would be no attack upon or hostili- 
ties against any portion of the possessions of the British 
Government within a period of time to be subsequently 
agreed upon. 


*C., 9530, PP. 9-11. ae 
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(d) That Her Majesty’s troops, which were on the high 
seas, might not be landed at any port of South Africa. 

The request was accompanied by the ultimatum that in 
case of ‘‘no satisfactory answer being received’’ within 
forty-eight hours, the Transvaal would ‘‘ with great regret 
be compelled to regard the action of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment as formal declaration of war.’’ Instead of giving such 
assurances, Mr. Chamberlain * instructed the British agent 
‘to ask for his passports.’’ Thus was war begun with the 
Transvaal; the Orange Free State, considering that its 
national independence hung in the balance with that of the 
Transvaal joined in the issue. 

We now turn from the history of South African conflict 
to a consideration of the principles involved. The conflict 
between Boer and Briton prior to 1836 seems to have grown 
out of the same circumstances as did the conflicts between 
the home government and the other colonies. From the 
time of the accession of the Georges, England had been in 
the hands of the Tories. George III. had so far subverted 
the principles of the English Constitution of 1688 that the 
government had become a despotism. By wholesale bribery, 
by gifts of offices and honors to those who favored him, by 
taking away office, honors and pensions from those who 
opposed him, by high-handed measures he had realized his 
ambition to ‘‘bea king.’’ During his insanity, 1810-20, 
his son, a dissolute spendthrift, having little regard for 
aught but his own pleasure, wore his mantle. The official 
reign of George IV. did not make matters better. The 
policy of the government in 1775 had driven the American 
colonists to revolution and later, in 1812, to a war for self- 
preservation; it had involved England in debt; it had 
brought misery and starvation to the English people. When 
the suffering masses of Englishmen at home undertook to 
hold public meetings and discuss their grievances it had 
dispersed them. During the ministry of the Duke of Well- 
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ington (1828-30) the government was driven to adopt cer- 
tain reforms in England to avoid revolution. In the colo- 
nies, however, this pressure was not so keenly felt. One 
result was the Canadian Rebellion. The ‘‘ Great Trek ”’ 
was simply another consequence of this unendurable des- 
potism. 

Instead of resisting by force of arms the Boer preferred to 
quit the realm; but in leaving he carried with him the obliga- 
tions of a subject to a sovereign. From a legal point of 
view the Crown would have been justified in taking measures 
to prevent his going. If he had left without official con- 
sent, the Queen might have insisted on the exercise of sove- 
reignty wherever the Boer went, so long as he did not take 
residence in another civilized nation. No man, or group 
of men, has a right to leave a civilized society and govern- 
ment and go out into a wilderness to set up an independent 
establishment. The right to independent government can 
come only from a recognition of that right by the home 
government. This may come as a voluntary grant, or it 
may be an enforced recognition, the result of successful 
revolution. The Boers, therefore, had no right to inde- 
pendence. They went out, however, with the knowledge 
and consent of the agentsof Great Britain. They went out 
under the belief that England ‘‘ had nothing further to re- 
quire of them.’’ They at once instituted a government and 
maintained an orderly existence. They conducted their 
government on an independent basis for years before any 
attempt was made to assert British sovereignty. ‘They were 
allowed to contest their right to survive with the most pow- 
erful tribes of South Africa, without assistance or proffers 
of assistance from the Crown. It isin consideration of circum- 
stances such as these that Theal concludes that no English- 
man can look with aught but chagrin on the acts of his 
government in wresting Natal from the Boers. But what- 
ever be the attitude taken prior to 1852 the recognition of 
the independence of the Boer republic put to rest forever 
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all questions of British sovereignty; and thenceforth these 
nations, small though they be, were entitled to all of the 
amenities accorded by international law and custom. 


In the subsequent transactions between Great Britain and 
the Boer states, however, we find a forceful illustration of 
the inability of a powerful nation consistently to accord to a 
weaker one a just settlement of difficulties where opposing 
interests are at stake.* By the Sand River (1852) and 
Bloemfontein (1854) conventions there was a clear under- 
standing of the sphere of British influence in South Africa. 
The Boer republics, therefore, could feel no restraints in 
dealing with the native tribes north of the Orange other 
than the moral restraints of humanity. Such restraints, if 
any attempt were made to enforce them by another power, 
could not properly be exercised until after due inquiry, 
official remonstrance and notice of intention on the part of 
the intervening power. We find no adequate or proper 
steps taken on the part of Great Britain. The Basuto wars 
were begun with full knowledge on the part of the Cape 
government, and a full appreciation of the circumstances. 
When by the treaty at Thaba Bosigo, in 1865, the Basutos 
became subject to the Orange Free State, no official protest 
was made, nor was there any attempt at intervention in 
the war which followed until confronted by a demand for 
cessation of hostilities on the ground that Great Britain 
had received them as subjects. Such an act finds no place or 
sanction among the rules of international law governing the 
relations of friendly nations. Technically, it was an act of war 
on the part of Great Britain, which resulted in British acqui- 
sition of a portion of the territory of the Orange Free State. 

The same may be said of the dealings concerning the 
diamond district. If a powerful nation had been in the 


* This observation applies to individuals as well as to nations. Itis on account 
of the unfitness of an interested party to render justice that courts are established. 
As between nations, where no such tribunal exists, where might makes right, no 
semblance of justice can be expected when interested nations of such unequal 
powers become involved in controversy. 
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place of the Boer states, Great Britain would never have 
opened negotiations with the natives for the cession of terri- 
tory till after full inquiry had been made as to whether any 
relations existed between the republics and the tribes. On 
being informed that the republics claimed certain territory, 
Britain would have stepped in and assumed the government 
of this territory, only as an act of war. An act of war is of 
serious moment when a powerful nation is to be dealt with. 
It is only under greatest provocation that hostile steps are 
taken; but with a people powerless to resist, such an act 
amounts to little more than a peaceful negotiation. This is 
the only explanation of British action in the annexation of 
the diamond district. The payment of 90,000 pounds sterling 
to the Orange Free State and the subsequent recession of a 
large part of the Keate award were admissions of the unten- 
ability of the English position on moral grounds. But even 
in these acts it will be observed that no concessions were 
made against the interests of the British—they retained the 
diamond fields. 

The assumption of control over the Transvaal State in 
1877 was a complete denial of the right of the republic to 
exist. To support this in international law it must be 
shown that such conditions existed as would constitute a 
just cause for war. The grounds on which this action was 
based were: (1) that the government was bankrupt and 
unable to maintain order within; and (2) that native wars 
threatened the extermination of the Boers and consequently 
threatened the peace of all of South Africa. For these 
reasons it became the duty of the nation most affected, to 
intervene and establish order. In case anarchy actually 
prevailed, then there might have been some justifiable cause 
for interference and the assertion of British sovereignty, but 
fierce party strife or the fear that anarchy might prevail does 
not constitute a justifiable cause. Even the fears of the 
British in this case do not seem to have been well founded. 
In the first place, the Boers had ever proved more than a 
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match for natives, and furthermore, the Swazis were allies 
of the Boers and ready to join them in case of a Zulu inva- 
sion. In the second place, if the country was bankrupt in 
1877, it was in a much more involved condition in 1881, 
when the British again turned it back to the Boers.* Great : 
Britain must at least admit inconsistency in this. In the ee4 c 
third place, the impotency of the republic does not semto 

be borne out by subsequent events, for after the British had 
partly broken down the Boer Government, even in this dis- 
organized condition, they asserted themselves with sufficient 
force to defeat the English forces which had recently over- 
come the natives. Laings Nek and Majuba Hill stand as 
a lasting reproach to the judgment of the British agents 
that the Transvaal was impotent to protect itself against 
forces then in South Africa. 

The first questions arising after the discovery of gold in 
1885 were those having to do with the rights of citizens of 
Great Britain residing within the Transvaal. A state hasa 
right to protect its subjects abroad; it has a right to exact 
reparation for maltreatment of subjects by the administrative 
agents of a foreign government if no means of obtaining legal 
redress through the regularly constituted tribunal of the 
country exists. But all persons entering a foreign country 
must submit tothe laws. If the laws are fairly administered 


*The indebtedness on the date of annexation as officially reported was as 


follows: 
Cape Commercial Bank Loan £63,000 


Indebtedness at time of re-cession of Transvaal Government to the Boers in 


27,226 
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‘*they cannot, as a rule, complain of the effect upon them- 
selves, however great may be the practical injustice which 
may be done to them; it is only when those laws are not fairly 
administered, or when they provide no remedy for wrongs, 
or when they are such, as might happen in very exceptional 
cases, as to constitute grievous oppression in themselves, 
that the state to which the individual belongs has a right to 
interfere in his behalf.’’ * 

The complaints of the Outlanders respecting the tariff, the 
lack of public improvements, the preferment of the Dutch 
language and religion, the tax on mines, and the dynamite 
monopoly, furnish no basis whatever for interference. 
International law does not and could not recognize such 
claims. The practices complained of are common among 
the most civilized nations. The tariff in many respects was 
no higher than that of the United States; the lack of sanita- 
tion was not more startling than in some European cities; 
the complaints on account of language and religion might 
as well have been directed against England or Germany; 
the dynamite monopoly found its counterpart in many 
nations; the tax on mines was much smaller than that of 
British Alaska. Only one complaint could properly be made 
a subject for intervention, viz., that of lack of police pro- 
tection and inability to obtain just treatment by the courts. 
This subject, however, was not a cause of serious friction 
between the two nations. 

Neither were the demands of the Outlanders founded on 
international rights. Their demands for the franchise, for 
an equitable reapportionment of representation, a constitution 
framed by representatives of the whole people, responsi- 
bility of the administrative heads to the legislature, civil 
service reform and pensions to superannuated civil servants, 
might have been promulgated as the platform of a reform 
party, but are not proper matters for international con- 
troversy. Compliance with such demands might have been 


* Hall, International Law, Oxford Edition, 1895, pp. 291-92. ‘hy rea 
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nished no ground for foreign intervention.* 


The absurdity of the British position appears in strongest 
light in connection with the franchise controversy—the 


question which was made the main issue. It is a well 
established principle of government that no one, not even a 
citizen, has a vighé to the franchise, except as based on an 
act of government; the franchise is rather a privilege granted 
which rests on expediency. Much less may a foreigner 
demand enfranchisement as of right. When, therefore, 
England demanded the franchise for British subjects, it not 
only made a demand which was not based on right, but 
assumed to judge for the Transvaal what was expedient. 
But the absurdity appears still more strikingly in that its 
demand was one to compel a nation to allow a British sub- 
ject to forswear his allegiance to Great Britain and become 
an alien to the country that was intervening for him on the 
ground of his being a British citizen. This was the attitude 
taken by a nation which, until within the last thirty years, 
did not even recognize the right of another nation to enfran- 
chise British citizens. 

The British Government has recently sought a different 
ground for the justification of its interference in the affairs 
of the Transvaai—that of suzerainty. This leads us to an 
investigation of the legal basis of this claim. 

The doctrine of suzerainty is somewhat indefinite but the 
law writers are practically agreed that a protected state ‘‘ is 

* According to Hon. James Bryce, not even insurrection was justifiable. To use 
his language, “ Put the grievances of which the Outlanders complained at their 
highest, and they did not amount to wrongs such as had in other countries fur- 
nished the usual pretext for insurrection. Life, religion, property, personal free- 
dom were not at stake. The most that anyone suffered was to be overtaxed and 
to want some of those advantages which the old citizen had not possessed and 


did not care to have. These were hardships, yet not such as justified a recourse 
toarms."’ (Bryce, Impressions of South Africa, p. 442.) 


Ls 

expedient to avert revolution or insurrection. The very 7 
existence of the state might have depended on a better 


adjustment of its government to the wants of a majority 
of its population governed, but such representations fur- 
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prima facie independent, and consequently possesses all 
rights not expressly resigned.’’* This was the position 
taken by Lord Kimberley in 1881, in correspondence with 
the Boers.t Lord Derby also announced this theory in his 
letter to the Transvaal delegation at London, February 2)\ 
1894, when he stated that ‘‘By the omission of the articles of 
the convention of Pretoria (1881) . . . your govern- 
ment will be left free to govern the country without inter- 
ference . . . and shape its foreign policy subject only 
to the requirement . . . that any treaty with a foreign 
state shall not have effect without the approval of the 
Queen.’’t This was also the understanding of the parties) 
present at the time of the making of the convention of” 
1884.§ ‘The only claim made by the British was that they 
gained their power from the preamble of the convention of 
1881, but even if such a construction comported with the 
general theory of suzerainty no rule of interpretation would 
allow of any force being given to a preamble when the 
articles themselves have been superseded. More than this 
no such claim was ever made by Great Britain until about 
fourteen years after the convention was entered into. 

From the history of transactions between Britain and the 
Boer Republic, since the recognition of their independence, 
only one conclusion can be drawn: That while in treaty 
relations and in many negotiations the republics have been 
treated as independent nations having all the rights of 
parties in international law, the attitude of Great Britain 
has not sustained the theory. The Boers have in many 
instances been treated as if they were on the same plane as 
native tribes, without a status in international law. The 
British seem to have recognized no claim other than that of 
humanity. The Boers were treated as a race or tribe whose 
individual members must be accorded just eee but 


* See Hall (Ed. 1895), p. 31.- 

+ C., 2892, April, 1881. 

TC., 2047, March, 1884. 

2 C., 9507, August, 1899. 
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whose government should give way to a more highly devel- 
oped civilization. And the Boer government has been too 
weak to compel respect for international rights. 

The justification for British action, therefore, cannot be 
found in the tenets of international law and national justice; 
for this we must look to the principles of ‘‘ higher civiliza- 
tion,’’ “‘the higher purposes of the Empire,’’ ‘‘ progress,’’ 
‘‘imperial destiny.’’ The ideals involved in these catch- 
phrases have little to do with international law or with 
national justice. The sanctions growing out of such ideals 
have given us the doctrines of ‘‘ discovery,’’ ‘‘ colonization,’ 
‘*the obligations of civilized nations to native tribes,’’ 
‘‘ spheres of influence,’ etc. It is by such ideals that the 
acts of the great nations, in forcing open the ports of China, 
are justified; it is on such that Christian nations demand 
the right of protection to missionaries among heathen peoples. 

Nations, after all, are only groups of individuals associ- 
ated together for the purpose of the most effective co-opera- 
tion for common ends. For this, internal harmony is a 
prime necessity; a common law, regularly constituted trib- 
unals of justice, representative government, local autonomy, 
a well-appointed civil service, and such political devices are 
methods for securing co-operation in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. Within the state, within the jurisdiction of 
the society working together for common ends, there must 
be an adjustment of controversies without violence,—other- 
wise there could be no co-operation; otherwise there would 
be anarchy, insurrection, and revolution. As between 
nations, however, such a method of adjustment cannot 
always be employed. Where the controversies are such as 
arise between individuals or do not have to do with the 
national purpose, with ideals of civilization and progress, a 
tribunal of justice may be invoked. Where, on the other 
hand, a nation’s higher purpose or existence is at stake, the 
only solution is in a test of the fitness of that civilization 
to survive. Each nation believes that its interests are 
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_ paramount; each conceives that its ideals are better than those 
of its adversary; each conceives that its interests are being 
« jeopardized, that it or its citizens are being deeply wronged re x ee 
by the acts of the other. The people of each become so R 
convinced of the righteousness of their cause that they are 
. willing to sacrifice their property, and, if need be, their 
lives rather than submit. All their ideals of progress, their — 
institutions, their “‘civilization’’ is in the contest. Under 
circumstances, war is inevitable. 
‘The conflicts between natives and Europeans must be 
judged from this point of view. The missionary has usually 
supported the cause of the natives; he has lived among them 
and is primarily interested in their welfare; he has looked 
upon such conflicts from the point of view of national jus- 
tice, having in mind native institutions and native customs. 
Gladstone and the liberal ministers were animated by the 
same motives. The liberal party had been active in secur- _ 
ing reforms in national politics; it had been accustomed to 
strive for justice, equity and humanity in matters pertaining ~ 
to the nation and national government. With such ideals _ 
before them the liberals carried their reforms into the col- _ 
onies; they even assumed to deal with native tribes and . 
inferior races according to those ideals which were esteemed — 
necessary and proper to the internal administration of a great 
empire. This attitude, however, was out of harmony with 
ideals of ‘‘expansion’’ and ‘‘ imperial control.’’ When the 
other nations began to compete for commerce, or the great 
powers took steps to gain possession of native territory and 
to curtail British ‘‘ influence,’’ ideals of national justice were _ 
lost sight of; the party of commercial supremacy and broad 
dominion was given control over international relations. It — 
is at times, when interests such as these are at stake, that © ‘ 
the rights of weaker nations are ignored. +. 
If we view the conflict between Great Britain and the 
Boers from the standpoint of British imperial policy rather a 4 ee 
than that of international law and national justice, we are — 
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led to the conclusion that the assertion of British supremacy 
in South Africa was inevitable. As the dominant power, 
Great Britain could not tolerate the continued existence of a 
hostile government situated in the very heart of her dominion 
—a government based upon political and economic ideals 
inherently different from the principles of English civiliza- 
tion and progress. But even when viewed from this dis- 
tinctively imperial standpoint, it still remains a serious ques- 
tion whether the same ends could not have been attained 
without arousing the intense racial hatred which the present 
struggle has engendered. No one can reasonably doubt 
that the unquestioned economic supremacy which the Out- 
landers were rapidly acquiring would ultimately result in 
their political enfranchisement and supremacy. By forcing 
the issues to a point which left the Boers no alternative 
but war, the British Government violated the sense of justice 
of a considerable portion of the people of Europe and 
America, and alienated the support of a large portion of her 
own South African colonists. The consequences may prove 
more serious than she now anticipates. 7 
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"RAILWAY DISCRIMINATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL 
COMBINATIONS. 


In testifying before the Industrial Commission upon the 

; subject of transportation, I made some observations upon the 

effect of rate discriminations in the building up and perpet- 

-uating of trusts and monopolies. It has been intimated 

- that if what was there said could be put into some coherent 

form, it might not be without interest as a trifling contribu- 
i tion to a most interesting social problem. 

Few people have any adequate conception of the impot- 
tance, in a commercial way, of slight changes in the freight 
rate. Not long ago the railroads centering at Chicago im- 

_ posed a terminal charge of two dollars per car upon every 
_ carload of livestock delivered at the stock yards in that 
city. The matter having been brought before the Inter- as 
state Commerce Commission, this charge was declared to be ~ sh. 
unlawful and the carriers were ordered to desist from i impos- Pip 
ing it. They declined to obey and proceedings were begun _ 
in the courts for the purpose of enforcing this order. The 


sion, suggested a doubt whether the relief sought was after 
all of much consequence. 
This terminal charge, applied to all the carloads of se st 
stock entering Chicago during a single year, aggregates 
about $500,000, and this amount is collected year after year. | Ri 
_ The courts of that metropolis are continually called upon to rey 
_ decide cases involving large sums of money, but seldom — aoe 
‘have they, or will they, pass upon one of greater pecuniary — ies 
_ importance than is the question whether the imposition of 
_ trifling switching charge of two dollars per carload is 


lawful. 


2 
ai 
- 
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judge before whom the case came, while sustaining at a pre- iM 
‘ liminary stage of the proceedings the action of the Commis- .. 
4 
4g 
A 
Recently the Commission decided that grain rates from a@ 
sss @ertain limited section of the State of Iowa were too high, © 


and that they should be reduced from two to three cents per 
hundred pounds. The first thought is, “Of what practical 
value can this be to the grain producers of that section? 
Yet a moment’s consideration will make it plain that it is 
in fact of great importance to the farmer. Without inquir- 
ing what effect a general reduction in grain rates might 
have upon the price of grain, it is evident that a reduction 
from a circumscribed area must operate to raise the price by 
exactly the amount of the reduction. Grain in this section 
would be worth from one to two cents per bushel more with 
the reduced rate in effect than it otherwise would. The 
testimony in that case showed that the average yield of corn 
was some thirty bushels per acre. The net money product 
of every acre of corn land would therefore be increased by 
this reduction in the rate from thirty to sixty cents, which 
upon a six per cent basis means a difference of from five to 
ten dollars per acre in the value of such land in that 
vicinity. 

These two examples, which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, sufficiently illustrate the fact that a change in rates, 
which when applied to a single article or a single hundred 
pounds would be insignificant, is when applied to the entire 
volume of traffic which it concerns of the highest importance. 

Along with this must be kept in mind another fact, which 
is perhaps of even more fundamental consequence in the 
examination of the particular question under discussion, and 
that is the extremely narrow margin upon which business is 
transacted at the present day. Some recent investigations 
of the Commission have presented this in a most striking 
light. Flour is to-day ground in this country upon a mar- 
gin of two or three cents per hundred pounds, from four to 
six cents a barrel. Coal in large quantities is handled from 
the mine to the consumer at a profit of five or ten cents per ton. 
One-half cent a bushel is a fair profit on grain. Such is the 


_ sworn and undisputed testimony. 


Let the meaning of this as applied to the freight rate be 
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clearly apprehended. It means that if the grain dealer can 
by any device secure an advantage over his competitor of 
one-half cent a bushel, he thereby acquires the market as 
against that competitor. If one miller can deliver his flour 
at twocents per hundred pounds cheaper than the competing 
miller, he grinds at a profit while his competitor does busi- 
ness for nothing. A concession of ten cents per ton in the 
freight rate on coal determines absolutely who shall and who 
shall not handle the product of a particular mine or a par- 
ticular locality. "The same is true of other commodities. 

A monopoly is by its derivation and in its simplest defini- 
tion the giving to one in the sale of an article an advantage 
which all do not possess. Let it be observed that in the 
production and handling of the staple commodities about the 
only point at which such advantage can be obtained is in 
the agencies of transportation. Grain is an article of prime 
necessity. Everybody can raise it; everybody can buy it; 
everybody can grind it; everybody can sell it; but it must 
be transported from the railway station of the producer to 
that of the consumer, often by one route, at most by few 
routes, and the expense of this transportation is usually a 
considerable part of its price to the consumer. So with 
most of the prime necessities of life. Ordinarily the means 
and methods of competition must be open to all alike; the 
avenues of transportation are the exception. 

Consider next how preferences are or may be granted in 
transportation. ‘The obvious and simple way is by the giv- 
ing of a special rate or by the payment of a rebate. Previous 
to the enactment of the act to regulate commerce this was 
the usual method. That act made the giving of a lower rate 
to one shipper than was accorded others acrime. Both the 
carrier who grants the special rate and the shipper who 
receives it are liable to fine and sometimes imprisonment. 
This necessarily worked a change in the method of granting 
such preferences. First, the tendency is to seek some less 
obvious method than the payment of a rebate under that 
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name or the giving of the special rate as such. In this view 

many devices have been adopted. These sometimes take the 
form of an elevator commission; sometimes an excessive car 
mileage; sometimes the shipper pays the full interstate rate 
in consideration that he shall receive preferential rates 
within the state to which the Interstate Commerce Act does 
not apply. 

Second, the effect is to reduce the number of persons 
with whom these transactions are had toa minimum. The 
fewer people who are engaged in the commission of these 
crimes the lessthe risk of detection. The traffic manager 
prefers to deal with one rather than many. 

The central idea of the trust is the combination of large 
amounts of capital in enormous transactions. It has money 
with which to build elevators and cars. It has traffic in all 
directions and under all conditions. It lacks apparently the 
sense of right and wrong which might actuate its agents if 
they were acting as individuals. Many trusts go further. 
They demand concessions which the carrier dare not refuse 
for fear of the punishment which may be inflicted by the 
withdrawal of traffic. Not long ago a prominent railroad 
president wrote toa friend who was a small packer: ‘‘ I hope 
the time will come when I can give you the same rate as 
your great competitor, but to-day I cannot.’’ 

Now, putting these four facts together, the great effect of 
the small concession, the narrow margin on which business 
is handled, the opportunity and inducement of the railway 
to prefer one shipper to another, and the manner in which 
that preference must be exercised, what should we naturally 
expect ? 

Should we not expect that the great shipper, and that 
to-day is usually the trust, would enjoy these preferences at 
the expense of the small shipper, and that this preference, 
while small, a single cent as applied to a bushel of corn, two 
or three times that upon a hundred pounds of merchandise, 
would give the market to the one receiving it? These small 
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sums often represent more than the entire margin upon 
which the business is transacted, and are in the aggregate 
millions of dollars annually. The unavoidable result must 
be to exclude the small competitor from these operations and 
to centre business in the hands of the large competitor. 

And what is the fact? It is well known that for years 
past a large portion of the competitive railway traffic of this 
country, especially those articles which are moved in large 
quantities and in the handling of which a small amount in 
the freight rate is of great consequence, havé not been moved 
upon the published rate. It is an equally well-known fact 
that during the same time the tendency has been to centre 
the handling of these articles in the hands of comparatively 
few persons. The United States exports annually enormous 
quantities of grain, but you can count upon your fingers the 
concerns which bring the bulk of it to the American sea- 
board. Weare told that grain upon the Chicago market 
is handled by a half dozen concerns. It is brought from 
the fields west of Chicago into that city by as few. One 
company buys upon one line of railway and nobody else 
can buy there. Another upon another line. Exactly the 
same thing is true of beef, pork, lard, provisions and almost 
all those commodities which are the necessities of life. 

Is there any connection between these facts? Is the dis- 
crimination in the freight rate responsible for the concen- 
tration of business in the hands of the few? There cannot 
be the slightest doubt of it. No person at all familiar with 
the situation has any other opinion. Freight rate discrimi- | 
nations are the most potent factor in the establishment and _ 
continuance of great combinations of capital at the present 
time. It may be doubted if a single one of those monop- 
olies which have fastened themselves upon the country | 
in recent years could have done so in the face of pried fl 
equality in the freight rate. I do not now speak of this 
epidemic of combination which has swept over the business 
world in the last eighteen months, but of those so-called 
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tions of all participation in and all dominion over the freight 


advantage which they possess. 

But how about the Standard Oil Company? The repre- 
sentatives of that combine stated under oath before the 
Industrial Commission that since the enactment of the inter- 
state commerce law of 1887 it had received no rebates and 
accepted no special rates. Here then is this typical trust, 
this, to the popular apprehension, arch-monopoly which 
flourishes aithough it pays the open rate. 

The representatives of the Standard Oil Company stated 
that before 1887 it received rebates in common with other 
shippers. The good fortune of that company in those days 
was that its concessions far outran those of its rivals. It 
is generally understood that the genesis of that institution 
was railway favoritism. Its competitors assert that it derives 
just as real assistance from the manipulation of freight rates 
to-day as it ever has. 

Departure from the published tariff i is not by any means 

_ the only method of railway preference. The most grievous 
discriminations are oiten occasioned through the mal- 
adjustment of the rates themselves. It is in this manner 
that the Standard Oil Company is said to obtain its advan- 
tage to-day. 

For the purpose of illustration, take what is called New 
.. . Haven territory; that is, the territory controlled by the New 
_ York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, embrac- 

ing the southern part of New England. This territory upon 

most commodities takes substantially the Boston rate. A 
< comparison of these rates in 1887 with present rates reveals 
a peculiar fact. 

- In 1887 the rate from Cleveland to Boston on grain and 
a the products of grain was twenty-two cents, on iron articles 


twenty-two cents, and on petroleum twenty-two cents. The 
rate in October, 1899, was upon grain fifteen cents, upon 


trusts in the essentials of life. Strip these great combina- 


rate and you take away from them the most important 
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RAILWAY DISCRIMINATIONS. 


iron articles twenty cents, and upon petroleum and its pro- 
ducts twenty-four cents. While the freight rate generally 
has declined, while the rate on probably every other article 
of general consumption has declined, while the acual cost 
of transportation has declined, we find that the rate upon 
petroleum has advanced. 

There is another peculiar fact. On most commodities 
which are shipped from the West into New Haven territory 
there exists a through rate. In the case of petroleum and 
its products there is no such arrangement. Around New 
Haven territory is found a Chinese wall beyond which no 
carload of petroleum can penetrate unless it pays the local 
rate over the New Haven road toits destination. Grain, 
iron, coal—almost everything may be shipped from Cleve- 
land into this territory under a joint tariff which in amount 
is substantially the same as the Boston rate, while kerosene 
must pay the Boston rate to the confines of that territory 
and an added local rate beyond. Thus the rate on a carload 
of corn from Cleveland to Boston was in October fifteen 
cents per hundred pounds and to New Haven the same. 
The rate on petroleum from Cleveland to Boston was twenty- 
four cents and to New Haven thirty-six cents. 

The significance of these two facts becomes apparent when 
we consider how the petroleum business is handled in this 
territory. The Standard Oil Company has extensive storing 
facilities at East Boston and refines at seaboard points, or 
transports at lowcost the refined product tosuch points from 
whence it is taken in tank boats to East Boston and thence 
distributed. Independent refiners at Cleveland assert that 
under present freight rates they cannot compete with the 
Standard Oil Company in this territory; if they had the 
former rate of twenty-two cents they might, if even the 
present Boston rate were applied as a through rate into that 
territory they might, but under existing adjustments they 
are absolutely excluded. 

Still another circumstance contributes to the same end. 
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According to the tariffs of the New Haven Company petro- 
leum and its products are second class unless the party to 
whom it is consigned has a private siding or a tank opposite 
the rails into which he can pump that petroleum from the 
tank cars, in which case it is fifth class. Now, the Standard 
Oil Company has these tanks and private sidings over all 
this territory, while comparatively few are owned by inde- 
pendent refiners. Persons without these facilities must pay 
the second-class rate, while the Standard Oil Company pays 
the fifth-class rate. The fifth-class rate between Boston and 
New Haven is ten cents per hundred pounds; the second- 
class rate twenty cents per hundred pounds, the difference 
between the two probably representing several times the 
profit in handling one hundred pounds of kerosene oil. 

This is an illustration of one method by which the adjust- 
ment of the freight rate helps the Standard Oil Company 
against its competitors. For another and different way, 
take the comparative rates on petroleum and its products 
from Cleveland and Chicago to New Orleans and correspond- 
ing territory. The distance is somewhat greater from Cleve- 


land. Both these cities are competitors in the markets of 


that territory. The demands of their merchants and of the 
railways serving the two localities have established a general 
relation in rates by which a difference of about two cents 
per hundred pounds in low class freight is made in favor of 
Chicago. ‘Taking twenty-five articles of the most common 
consumption which bear about the same rate with petroleum, 
we find that in almost every instance the Cleveland rate is 
two cents per hundred pounds higher than the Chicago rate. 
Linseed oil, for instance, takes a rate of twenty-eight cents 
from Cleveland and twenty-six cents from Chicago. When, 
however, you reach petroleum, you find that while the rate 
from Cleveland to New Orleans is thirty-one cents, the rate 
from Chicago is twenty-three cents, a difference four times 
as great as that in case of almost every other commodity 
taking a corresponding rate. Now, there are large inde- 
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pendent refiners at Cleveland. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has extensive refining works at Whiting, near Chicago, 
which takes the Chicago rate, and there are no independent 
refiners in that vicinity. The Cleveland refiners say that 
this is an unjust discrimination against petroleum when 
refined at Cleveland, the purpose and effect of which is 
to deliver that southern territory over to the Standard Oil 
monopoly. 

Attention is not called to these facts for the purpose of 
stirring up sentiment against trusts in general or the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in particular. With much of this sort 
which is said, I have no sympathy. The Standard Oil 
Company, so far as I have observed in the department with 
which I have to do, is no worse than other trusts, nor so bad 
as many. ‘These discriminations, if they are discrimina- 
tions, to which I have called particular attention, are purely 
business propositions. ‘The New Haven road puts in these 
tariffs because more revenue is yielded by them. Doubtless 
the Cleveland lines are compensated in some other way for 
the loss of traffic from there. The rates, such as they are, 
are open. 

What I desire is to emphasize the fact that such discrimi- 
nations do exist; to fasten attention upon the importance 
which they play in the upbuilding and maintaining of those 
great aggregations of capital which are thought to threaten 
the welfare of the body politic; to reiterate that they abso- 
lutely shut out the small shipper. Before we adopt some of 
the radical measures which have been suggested in dealing 
with the trust, before we amend the Constitution of the 
United States or enact laws which may impinge upon the 
rights of property or trammel our, commercial development, 
this phase of the question should be looked to. 

Just what ought to be done with the monopoly may be a 
grave question, but that our railways, those arteries through 
which the commercial life blood of this great nation flows, 
should be open to great and small alike, admits of no 
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doubt, and that they are not so open, admits of as little 
doubt. 

It may be asked way the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not prohibit these rate inequalities, thereby securing 
equal treatment for all shippers. The answer is that it is 
powerless to do so for reasons which have been often stated. 
The cardinal purpose of the Act to regulate commerce is to 
secure equal treatment for great and small, but without the 
necessary amendments the beneficent provisions of that Act 
are a nullity. 


Washington, D. C. 


— 
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THE RISE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF HEALTH. 


The acquisition by the United States of vast tropical ter- a 
ritories has brought into prominence as a national problem 
the question of sanitary administration. It is generally 
admitted that the control of the tropics by the white man 
has thus far been a source of expense rather than of profit. 
Until the white man’s science has eradicated from these 
regions the causes of malarial infection this will continue to 
be the case. ‘The losses that may result from this source 
have often been experienced by this country. To mention 
only the most serious epidemic, in 1878 yellow fever was 
introduced from Cuba, and cost the South, first and last, 
some two hundred millions of dollars, or a sum equal, on a 
fair estimate, to the profits from our Cuban trade for a whole 
century. 

Medical science has already found the causes of some of 
these dread scourges, and it is safe to affirm that the causes 
of all are discoverable. If discoverable, they may be held 
in check, if not entirely eradicated. Thus we may look 
forward to a time when yellow fever will be as rare in Havana 
as issmall-pox in Philadelphia to-day. But to bring this 
about concerted and persistent effort will be necessary. 
That both the executive and legislative departments of the 
government appreciate the importance of prompt action is 
shown by recent events. 

In two of his messages to Congress Mr. McKinley has 
_ advocated the creation of a sanitary commission. As yet 
Congress has not acted on his suggestion, but it has under 
consideration, as this article goes to press, a bill re-establish- 
ing the National Board of Health. Pending definite action 
on this bill, the commerce of the United States, which goes 
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guarantees that due regard will be paid to sanitary consider 
ations in the conduct of that commerce. Our country, with 
its pest-infected tropical dependencies, has no regular agents 
for studying and combating such pests. 

This is, on the face of it, an anomalous state of affairs. 
With the finest laboratories in the world, with scientists the 
peers of any, with government surgeons and physicians who 
are quoted the world over as authorities on germ diseases, 
there is absolutely no one whose business it is to look out for 
national health interests or to collect and publish national 
health statistics. In a word, we have at present no national 
sanitation. For nearly a century after the adoption of the 
Constitution national sanitary legislation was limited to 
provisions for the health of those who were placed by the 
Constitution under the special protection of the general 
government. For example, Congress passed regulations 
affecting soldiers, sailors, government agents, Indians and 
residents in the District of Columbia. On the other hand, 
wherever property or citizenship rights were protected 
by state law, Congress left protection of health to state 
authority. In the following pages the various attempts 
to establish a National Board of Health prior to 1879 are 
described and the powers given to the board established in 
that year are enumerated.* 

The first effort in Congress, looking toward general 
national sanitary legislation, was made in 1796, when, on 
April 28, Mr. S. Smith, a representative from Mary- 
land, proposed a resolution authorizing the President to 
name the place and manner in which incoming and out- 
going vessels should perform quarantine.t This resolu- 
tion was referred to a special committee. The next refer- 
ence to it ison May ‘‘A bill to regulate compensation 


* A second paper will describe the work of the National Board of Health, explain 
the reasons for its discontinuance, and discuss the onan of the re-establish- 
ment of such a board at the present time. 

t+ Annals of Congress, 1796, p. 1227. 


3 p. 1329. 
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to clerks and a bill to regulate quarantine were twice read 
and referred to Committee of the Whole.’’ Four days 
later the bill, consisting of two sections, was debated by the 
House in Committee.* The first section authorized the\ 
President ‘‘ to direct at what place or station in the vicinity 
of the respective ports of entry and for what duration and 
particular periods of time ’’ quarantine was to be performed. 
The second section instructed collectors and other ene 
ment agents at various ports to aid in the enforcement of 
state quarantine and health regulations. The debate upon 
the bill lasted two days. Seventeen Congressmen from ten 
states took part, several of them speaking two or more 
times and at considerable length. The first clause, which 
gave the National Executive power to locate all quarantine 
stations, was struck out by a House vote of 46 to 23. On 
May 3 the bill went to the Senate,{ was referred to a com- 
mittee of three and reported May 24 with an amending 
phrase. Government officials were to aid in the enforce- 
ment of state quarantine and health laws ‘‘ until general 
regulations relative to quarantine are made by law.’’ With- 
out discussion, so far as the annals show, this amendment 
was rejected, and on May 25 the original second clause was 
passed§ and became law.|| 

The lines on which the bill was debated can best be indi- 
cated by extracting from the debate itself. This was on the 
motion of Representative Heister, of Pennsylvania, to strike 
out the first section.4] The strong speeches against the 
principle of the first section came from Pennsylvania,** 
which contributed four speakers, New Yorkft and Massa- 
chusetts.{{ The two strongest advocates of the principle of 

* Annals of Congress, 1796, Pp. 1347-1360. 


+ /bid., p. 1359. 
/d1d., p. 87. 


2 Jbid., p. 105. \ 
| United States Statutes at Large, i, ch. xxxi, p. 474. % | 
Jbid., p. 1347. 

** Gallatin, Swanwick, Kittera, Heister. 

++ Williams, 

tf Lyman. 
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that section were from Maryland* and South Carolina.* 
Strange to note, the principal argument against the practi- _ 
cability of the first clause came from North Carolina and 
Georgia. Having no quarantine, Rhode Islandt and Connec- 
ticut [| each had an ardent advocate of both the practica- 
bility and principle of national quarantine. It is only fair 
to Pennsylvania to state that Litgreaves took exception to 
every argument made by his colleagues, and went so far as 
to doubt ‘‘ whether upon this subject the states had any 
jurisdiction at all, and whether all such power is not vested 
by the Constitution in the Congress under their general 
authority to regulate commerce and navigation.’’§ 

The arguments in favor of Mr. Heister’s motion ran as 
follows: ‘‘ At the time of the Constitution, the states were 
considered as possessing the power of regulating quaran- 


4 tine.’’ ‘‘ Each individual state has a right to legislate on this 

. aa subject for itself.’’ ‘‘It is a state affair.’’ ‘‘ Individual 

4 te states have sole control.’’ ‘‘If (any) states have no (quar- 
i a antine) regulations . . . ._ it is because they have not 


felt the want of them.’’ ‘‘ Each state understands its own 
concerns better than the general government.’’ The bill is 
not only ‘‘ unnecessary and improper, but it is an injudi- 
cious interference with the internal police of the states.’’ ‘‘ It 
is an attempt to extend the power of the Executive unne- 


master of the vessel who refused to stop at (quarantine) 
agreeably to the orders of state government (s) might be 
prosecuted at Common Law.’’|| Two southern members add, 


* Smith. 

t+ Bourne, p. 1350, 1357. 

t Hillhouse, p. 1352. 

2 P. 1350. 

j Page, of Virginia, p. 1357. 
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cessarily.’’ ‘‘It is by no means a commercial regulation.’’ 
| | 4 ‘* Quarantine has nothing to do with commerce.’’ ‘‘ If com- 
| | , merce is incidentally affected . . . . . by regulations 
a | } for the preservation of health . . . . . it ought to 
be.’’ The states can enforce, for . ... . ‘‘New 
po York and Pennsylvania have never had any trouble.’’ ‘‘ The 
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‘‘Georgia is too far for the general government to act.’’ 
‘‘The great extent of country makes impracticable a com- 
mon law.’’ 

To these arguments the Southern opponents of the mo- 
tion responded: ‘‘Epidemic diseases imported, affect the 

-_-United States at large. They do not merely affect the city 
where first imported, but they obstruct the commerce of all 
others; they not only embarrass the commerce but injure 
the revenues of the United States.’’* ‘‘This (question) is 
essentially connected with the powers of Congress in an 
important subject (7. ¢., the regulation of commerce).’’ 
‘‘States have or may have their own health laws, but 
the performing of quarantine is in the direction of the 
general government; it is acommercial regulation.’’ ‘‘ There 
is no authority in the state government to regulate quaran- 
tine.’’ ‘‘ Theindividual states . . . . want the power 
to carry (quarantine regulations) into execution.” ‘‘If 
(states) have stopped ships with disease on board, they had 
no legal right to do so.’’ Two northern members strengthen 
the argument thus: ft ‘‘It is a commercial regulation, to 
. a which by the Constitution Congress alone is competent.’’ 
‘Gentlemen might as well say that individual states have 
the power of prohibiting commerce as of regulating quaran- 
tine. Jf they have power to stop a vessel one month they might 
_ Stop it for twelve months.’’ ‘‘ They might interfere with regu- 
lations respecting our trade and break our treaties.’’ 

The issue was fairly drawn, Mr. Hillhouse, of Connecti- 
cut, offered two amendments. (1) ‘‘ That the President 
make quarantine regulations where states have none. (2) 
That officers assist to enforce state laws until Congress sha// 
make regulations to the contrary.’’t These amendments 
were rejected. The first because it seemed highly improb- 
able that a state should not have some sort of law if any were 


=> * Smith, of South Carolina. The italics are the author's throughout. oa 
+ Bourne, of Rhode Island, and Hillhouse, of Connecticut. in” 
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needed. The second because it was useless. Future Con- 
gresses, like the present, would of course refuse to give to 
the central government what the Constitution and the phys- 
ical limitations of distance and time imposed upon the states. 
The first section of the original bill was voted down as wrong 
in principle and impracticable, the second section was 
adopted as sufficient. The Senate likewise refused to admit 
the possibility of future interference by Congress and voted 
the second clause only. 

In 1799, Congress passed an act prescribing just how gov- 
ernment agents should conduct themselves when aiding in 
the execution of state quarantine and health laws. The bill 
was introduced by the same gentleman, who had three 
years before presented a bill for national quarantine, and who 
evidently regarded the matter as settled in favor of non-inter- 
ference on the part of the national government. He makes 
no comment and the bill is passed without discussion.* 

Early in 1800 the whole question is reopened. The cir- 
cumstances are significant. Congress receives two memor- 
ials asking for a general quarantine law. The first is from 
the health office in Philadelphia, and the second from the 
select and common councils of that city. f The first reads: 
‘**In consequence of plague having raged in Morocco, Great 
Britain has enacted very strict quarantine laws, but, although 
the port of Philadelphia might be watched by all the vigi- 
lance in the power of the health office, there is no general 
law to keep that most dreadful scourge of the human race 
from being introduced into some ports of the United 
States.’” The second memorial sent from the councils— 
two bodies with which the citizens of Philadelphia were in 
closest communication—prayed that ‘‘Congress may take 
such precautionary measures to prevent the introduction of 
the plague . . . . astotheir wisdom shall seem fit.’’ 


*Unmited States Statutes at Large, iii, p. 619. February 25, 1709. This act repealed 
the act of 1796. 
t+ Annals, 1789-1800, pp. 578, 633. 
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"These memorials were read to Congress and referred to ff me 
Committee on Commerce and Manufactures. A month later : 
a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury was laid on the A 
table, which presented estimates for an appropriation to 
carry into effect prospective national quarantine and health | 
laws. ‘The whole matter died in committee. pe. 
Again, two years later, New York citizens petitioned Con- 
gress and complained of the quarantine laws of that state. ‘2 
_ This petition went to the committee which had for two . 
months been considering whether any and what altera- 
tions were necessary to be made in the ‘ Act respecting 
Quarantine and Health Laws.’ + This committee never — 


- Alexandria, Va. Congress took no action upon this bill — 
and never called for the report of the committee, andthe _ 
question of quarantine was not again considered by Con- 
gress until 1832. 

Of no little significance is it that within six years from > 
the initial defeat of national quarantine both Philadelphia 
and New York should have requested Congress to reverse ~ 
the decision of 1796. Had it not been for the opposition of - 
these two cities in 1796, with their presumed efficient 


responsibility for and uniform quarantine 
tions from Maine tothe Gulf. ‘‘ It makes a difference whose E 
is gored!’ In 1796, New York had a quarantine station. _ 


Quarantine was then ‘‘ merely a police regulation ’’ and not 
subject to Congressional legislation. In 1802, this ‘‘ police 
regulation’’ had become an obstruction to New York com- 
merce. Quarantine was then claimed to be a commercial : 
regulation—a national question. In Philadelphia in 1796 =! 
considerable money had been expended upon a quarantine | , 
station. There were local reasons for interpreting quaran- 
tine regulations to be ‘‘ mere internal police regulations.’’ — 


* <2 4, * Annals, Seventh Congress, First Session, p. 991. 
t Zbid., p. 41 
P. 415. 
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- Four years later, when commerce in the city had grown, . 
was plain to the Philadelphia Health Office that plagues © | 
spread in defiance of state and local boundaries. _— 
th 
he 


- councils evidently were ready to sacrifice their own health 

office and its independence, in order to have ‘‘ quarantine 
_regulations’’ interpreted as ‘‘ regulations of commerce.’’ 
Both New York and Philadelphia repudiated the philosophy d 
of their former representatives but, unfortunately for them, 
the harm had been done. Congress had now a precedent 
-toworship. Memorials and petitions for national quarantine 
could not compete with questions of tariff, bank and the 
impressment of seamen. 

Again, in January, 1831, the Philadelphia Board of Health a 
memorialized Congress and petitioned for a national inquiry 
into the nature of cholera and the means of preventing its 
introduction into this country. Fora third time, in 1832, 
Pennsylvania acknowledged her inability by her own laws to 
protect herself from epidemic invasion. The Committee of 
Commerce reported a bill to enforce quarantine regulations | 
and cited the difficulty presented if a boat chose to anchor 
in the middle of the Delaware River. Neither New Jersey | 
nor Pennsylvania could enforce inspection laws. ‘‘It is ; di 
therefore necessary that the authority of the general govern- * a 
ment should supervene /o supply the deficiency and thus 
guard the health of the country.’’* Without opposition this 
bill was ordered to a third reading. Three months later it 
returned tothe house. A Boston man made the sole opposi-_ 
tion.t He did not believe in quarantine. It was a farce at 
Boston. Hedid not believe yellow fever, cholera, etc., were 
contagious anyway. ‘The Lower House did believe these dis- 
eases were contagious, did believe that quarantine was an ef- 
fective way of preventing their spread and considered Boston’s 
poor quarantine methods a splendid and convincing argument 
for a strong national law. No one was heard objecting on 


Congressional Debates, viii, part ii, p. 2445. 
[btd., p. 3857-58. 
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grounds of constitutionality or impracticability. The bill 
went to the Senate where it died without a hearing. Such 
giants as Webster, Clay and Calhoun had no time for a con-— 
sideration of physical germs, it was theoretical epidemics — 
they wished to quarantine. 
Chief Justice Marshall is often quoted against national 
quarantine regulations. In 1824, in the case of Gibbons vs. _ 
Ogden, he does make the statement that “ quarantine 
are component parts of . . . the immense mass of 
legislation . . . not surrendered to the general govern-— 
ment.’’ But he says on the same page:* the legislative 
power of the Union can reach them it must be for national 
purposes.’’ . . . ‘‘ By making the provisions in aid of 
the states’ (quarantine laws) . . . the opinion ts un- 
equivocally manifested, that Congress may control the state 


wi laws as far as it may be necessary to control them, for the 


regulation of commerce.’’ According to Chief Justice Mar- 
shall then, the definition of ‘‘ commercial regulation was 


the only restriction upon national quarantine legislation. : 
In the turbulent days of Jackson and the later Kansas ~ i 
controversy, it is not at all surprising that such matters as e* 
quarantine should have been neglected. Nor is it surpris- 
_ ing that upon its first reappearance it should be made to play 
a role in the great drama of the pre-secession days. In 
March, 1859, the Senate Committee on Commerce, with an 
Alabama man as chairman, reported a bill authorizing cer- 
tain changes of government buildings at the New York 
quarantine station, together with a States’ Rights amend- 
ment.t ‘‘ Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as authorizing the establishment of a quarantine _ 
station or stations, or the erection of warehouses for the _ 
reception of cargoes of vessels in quarantine, without the 
consent of the state in which the said quarantine and ware- 
house may be established.’’ On this committee were Clay, | 


*9 Wheaton, p. 206. 
¢ Globe ; Thirty-fifth Congress, Second Session, p. 1643. 
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of Alabama, Toombs, of Georgia, and Reid, of North Caro- 
lina. Pennsylvania, Maine and Michigan also had repre- __ 
sentation on the committee. The quarantine problem was 
not a serious one in Maine or in Michigan—the only party 
interested was Pennsylvania. Against this one interested 
state was the ‘‘ solid South,’’ and we do not wonder that at Eye 
such a time the Senate agreed to an amendment whose only __ 
value was to commit that body to a non-interference policy. ade 
The House did not consider the amendment and it remains = 
as a mere relic of ante-bellum tactics. 

In the Reconstruction period, different minor laws were 
passed without opposition, chiefly relating to old hulks which 
were ordered placed at the service of local quarantine authori- 
ties.* These did, however, by implication recognize the 
exclusive power of the state to legislate on quarantine. The 
Senate debated a motion providing for national quarantine 
regulations to prevent the introduction and spread of Asiatic _ 
cholera. In 1866 a joint resolution instructed the ‘‘ Secre- 
tary of War to appoint under the direction of the Surgeon- 
General a commission to visit Constantinople to inquire 
into the best means to prevent the spread of cholera.’’ The 
Senate rejected this resolution, and re-enacted the instruc- 
tions of 1796. It was thought sufficient to follow precedent 
especially when some members raised the constitutional _ 
question involved in national quarantine. One Senator 
opposed the measure because attempts to control cholera 
were ‘‘ absolute folly,’’ . . ‘‘ shooting child’s arrows at the 

r 

In 1869f a resolution was presented asking that the — 
‘*Secretary of the Treasury be requested to examine and 
report as to the fitness of Morris Island, South Carolina, for 
a quarantine and hospital station, and as to the propriety of 
purchasing said island for such purposes; and that he be 


*See Act December 13, 1864; March 24, 1866, Joint Resolution, Appendiz, p. 
428; February 28, 1867, Joint Resolution, Appendix, p. 246. 

+ Debates, pp. 2444, 2484, 2584. 

Globe, 1868-69, p. 415. 
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__— wits to report in regard to the feasibility and 


a propricty of adopting a uniform system of quarantine laws 
applicable to foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, 
whether engaged in the foreign or coasting trades, and of 
‘ placing superintendence of the execution of such laws exdu- 
; sively under control of the Treasury Department.’’ 
In 1872 Congress frequently considered the question of 
_ uniform national protection against epidemics. January 24 
; the House instructed the Committee on Commerce* to inves- 
tigate, . . . ‘‘ whether our commerce with foreign nations 
-_ _ and upon the coasts and waters of the United States and at 
any port thereof was subjected to any oppressive or illegal 
requirements or restraints, under color of quarantine (or) 
health laws.’’ February 6, Roscoe Conkling expressed a 
desire on the part of New York interests to reopen the 
af - question of national responsibility for the obstruction to 
commerce attendant upon quarantine.f He asked for an 


‘* One re of the information is to know how far Pome 
should take jurisdiction of these subjects.’’ 

In 1871, Clarke, of Texas, had introduced a joint resolu- 
tion providing for a more effectual system of quarantine on 
the Gulf Coast. It was necessary for Mr. Clarke to present 
the resolution again in 1872.[ This time the Committee on 
Commerce reported, and the resolution passed the House. 
The Senate was not satisfied with existing quarantine on the 
Atlantic Coast or anywhere else, so the bill as finally 

_ approved authorized an inspection of all port cities on the 
Atlantic Coast as well as on the Gulf of Mexico. Existing 
methods of quarantine were to be examined and improve- 

_ ments suggested which ‘‘ will least interfere with the interests 
_ of commerce.’’ The preamble stated the reasons for order- 
: 2 ing a national investigation: ‘‘ Whereas experience has 


* Globe, 1871-72, p. 570. 
» + Ibid., p. 842. 
} Globe, 1870-71, p. 1438. Globe, 1871-72, p. 499. 
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o> that the present system of quarantine on the Sea and 3 ; 
Gulf Coast is inefficient to prevent the ravages of yellow a 
fever in the cities and towns of that section.’’* : 

Events proved that the country offered practically no 
opposition to the entrance of yellow fever. In 1878 oc- 
curred the most terrible epidemic of yellow fever which the 

- country had known for nearly a century. This time the — 
ravages of the disease were not confined to any particular 
section. Northern seaport cities had numerous cases, and 
inland as far north as Ohio the scourge raged. In a short 
time over 100,000 men were stricken, 20,000 died, and over 
$200,000,000 were spent in checking the devastation. Not 
only did the non-infected North contribute directly its mil- 
lions for the relief of the pest-ridden South, but indirectly 
it suffered still more because of obstructions to its com- 
merce. 

In the Senatef the epidemic was said to have been ‘‘ so 
destructive to human life, and the interests and prosperity of 
the whole country as to make it a subject of gravest public 
concern.’’ 'To the subject the President first gave his attention 
in his annual message.{ He mentions the fact that Congress 
would be asked to endorse the action of the government — 
which furnished the stricken country with 1,800 tents and © 
rations worth $25,000. He adds: ‘‘ The fearful spread 
of this pestilence has awakened a very general public senti- 
ment in favor of national sanitary administration, which shall 
not only quarantine but have the sanitary supervision of 
internal commerce in times of epidemics and hold an advisory 
relation to the state and municipal health authorities, with 
power to deal with whatever endangers the public health 
and which the municipal and state authorities are unable to 
regulate.’’ 

Upon the convening of Congress resolutions were pre- 

b ae * Globe, Appendix, p, 822. See also pp. 4094, 4425. 
+ Preamble to Bill for Committee to Investigate Epidemic Diseascs. 


(2 Richardson’s Messages, vii, p. 492./ From mere habit the Act of 1799 had 
re-enacted. i 
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_ sented in each house authorizing the appointment of com- 
- mittees to “ inquire into the history and means of prevention 
and arrest of yellow fever and cholera.’’** ‘The committees 
were to employ clerks and experts and gather testimony 
from every possible source. Upon the suggestion of Sen- 
- ator Edmunds, the committees were also instructed to con- 
sider whether the right to legislate on epidemics was consti- 
tutional. 
The committees reported in February.[ Twelve experts 
_ had been employed, eight from southern and four from 
northern states. These experts had visited various districts 
_ which had been infected and gathered an immense amount 
_ of information. They were of the opinion that yellow fever 
was not indigenous to any district of the South.§ It was 
_ recommended that there be absolute non-intercourse with 
foreign infected ports, and that Congress establish a well- 
regulated national quarantine. ‘‘ Public health is second in 
_ importance to no question which addresses itself to the con- 
sideration of the legislator.’’ The committee found the con- 
stitutional authority for legislation on epidemics in the general 
constitutional power to ‘‘ regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the states.’’|| 
7 Both houses acted upon the report of the committees. 
_ March 3, 1879, a National Board of Health was created, 
and June 2, 1879, after a spirited debate in both houses, the 
_ powers of the board were extended and clearly defined. 


with sanitarians throughout the country, special attention 
a being given to the subject of quarantine, both maritime and 
7 Ee inland, and especially as to regulations which should be 
established between state or local systems of quarantineand 


* December 2, 1878. Senate, p. 2. House, p. 64. 
+ Records, viii, p. 31. 
} Senate Reports, ii, 734. 
2Of 88 epidemics of yellow fever, from 1683-1878, 77 are known positively to 
have been of foreign origin. ae 
| Article i, section 8. 
«| Congressional Record, pp. 1530-1552, 1534-1650, 
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a national quarantine system.’’ National rules were to be ald 

imposed where local rules were not sufficient or lacked the _ 

_ means of execution. These national rules when made and © 
approved by the President were to be promulgated by the 


National Board of Health and enforced by the state sanitary 


- authorities. ‘‘If the state shall fail or refuse to pend | 


such rules, the President may detail an officer for that pur- _ 
pose. ” 


ai The board consisted of eleven members appointed by the 


of international reputation they were to receive not more than 
_ $10a day and reasonable expenses, while acting for the board. 
_ Four departments of the government furnished four mem- 
- who received no extra compensation as members. They 
_ were John S. Billings, Surgeon of the Army; Thomas _ 
Turner, Medical Director of the Navy; Preston H. Bail- re 
hache, of the Marine Hospital Service, and Solicitor-General _ 
Samuel F. Phillips, from the Department of Justice.* 
_ The other members of the board were: Professor Cabell, — 
- LL. D., of the University of Virginia, first president of © 
the National Public Health Association; Professor Stephen rs 
Smith, of New York; Tullio S. Verdi, of Washington, | 
D. C.; Samuel M. Bemis, M. D., Louisiana; Henry I. | 
Bowditch, M. D., Massachusetts; Hosmer A. Johnson, 


yt 


‘Smith. These facts will prove of importance when we _ 
come to consider the work laid out for the board and the 
reasons given for its discontinuance in 1882. - 
The board met and organized April 2, 1879. It has let 
on record its own interpretation of the functions assigned to 
it by the act of June 2, which is as follows: | 


, ™See National Board of Health Report, 1379. 
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MD, Illinois ; Robert W. Mitchell, M. D., Tennessee. 
- a The Executive Committee consisted of representatives from 
_— _ the army, navy and marine hospital service, and of Pro- 
in. _ fessors Cabell and Smith. The Finance Committee was | 


‘‘As at the period of the passage of this law there were 
only state and local systems of quarantine in existence in 
this country, it is proper to infer 

1. That Congress did not regard state and local systems 
of quarantine adequate to meet all the emergencies that had 
arisen or that might arise in the prevention of the introduc- 
tion of contagious and infectious diseases into this country 
from foreign countries. 

‘‘2, That Congress contemplated the ultimate establish- 
ment of a national quarantine system, and that it intended 
that such regulations should be made between state and 
local systems of quarantine and the national quarantine 
system as would secure harmony of action and would give a 
complete and effective system of quarantine to the United 
States.’’ 

The national authority is required to secure 

‘‘(a) International sanitary co-operation. 
‘‘(b) The collection and distribution of sanitary informa- 
tion. 

‘‘(c¢) The preparation of maritime sanitary regulations. 

‘‘(d) The enforcement of maritime sanitary inspections in 
foreign ports. 

‘*(e) The erection and maintenance of refuge stations. _ 

J) The aid of state authorities. 

‘‘(g¢) The organization of quarantine where none we 

‘‘(h) The power to add necessary rules to any deficient 
quarantine.’’* 

What was the change in conditions which made this 
assumption of power by the national government seem 
reasonable and necessary ? 

It will be remembered that in the debate of 1796 but two 
limits were set to national legislation in health matters, that 
of zational interest and that of practicability. So long as 
epidemics were sectional, Congress might justly refuse to 
interfere with state regulations. Again, no matter how 


* Report 1882. Appendix I, p. 484 ff. 
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general the evil, Congress was not bound to act until it dis- — 

covered some practicable means of combating that evil. In — 
the days of stage coaches and sailing vessels, hand-looms 
and wooden ploughs, it was quite true that disease in 
Charleston was of little importance to Boston. It was prob- _ 
ably true that a general law to govern New York and : 

Savannah would have been impracticable. So long asthe 
obstruction to national commerce was infinitesimal it was of — 
no avail to prove that quarantine was a regulation of com- 
merce. On the other hand, as soon as the commercial 
interests of any particular section, such as New York or 
Philadelphia, were unnecessarily obstructed by the presence 
or absence of these so-called police regulations, the repre- 
sentatives from that section were ready to accept a more 
liberal interpretation of zational and practicable. 

It was a mere question of definition, time and distance 
being the determining factors. By 1879 definition was much > 
easier. Railroad and telegraph had annihilated space and 
time. New Orleans was then nearer to the White House _ 
than New York to Philadelphia in 1796. ‘The South was 
no longer isolated—her commercial centres were in daily 
communication with Chicago, the far East and the far West. 
A case of yellow fever in Pensacola could send chills through | 
the Mississippi valley. A case of cholera imported through 
the port of New York might produce an epidemic in Chicago . 
within a fortnight. The epidemic of 1878 had provedthe 
whole Mississippi basin to be a unit—every part suffering 
with every other part. By the act establishing a national x 
board of health Congress recognized by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in both houses, that industrial development had _ 
rendered all sections of the country interdependent in matters 
of health as well as wealth, and that isolation was no longer 
possible. As Representative McGowan, of Michigan, ex- 
pressed it: ‘‘Such a plague as swept over a number of 
southern states last summer has a direct and immediate — 
influence upon commerce. It paralyzes and destroys it. 
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It dries up the very foundations of trade. And tosay that 
the power of Congress over commerce could not be exer- ss 
cised to save commerce itself would seem to be absurd.’’* 
Or, as Senator Blaine believed, ‘‘in regulating quarantine, 
Congress would only be following a precedent, the con- 
stitutionality of which was no longer questioned. The Z rs 
national laws had since 1866 governed not only theimporta- __ 
tion of diseased cattle from abroad, but their transportation _ 
between and within the States. In the same way national | 
laws prohibited the importation of adulterated drugs and 
medicine.}’’ 
The country at large was in sympathy with this interpre- 
tation. For fifty years the system of internal improvements — 
at national expense had been accustoming all sections to a 
liberal construction of the terms ‘‘ commerce’’ and “ gen- 
eral welfare,’’ as contained in the Constitution. Epidemics © 
were introduced by zafional commerce. Laxity in the local 
control of these epidemics had frequently reacted disas- 
trously on the commerce of the whole nation. Unreasonable : 
detentions or inspections affected not merely the particular 
merchandise involved, but the various interests waiting for 
the delivery of that merchandise. If national supervision of _ 
quarantine would give a feeling of security to commerce, J 
there would be a tremendous saving on every board of trade _ 
in the land. If $100,000 expended upon a national board 
of health would diminish by one day the duration of an 
epidemic such as that of 1878, the zation would be repaid 
many times over. 
Commercial interests were convinced that uniform quaran- 
tine under national supervision would put a stop to vexa- 
tious delays and panics. National quarantine was to mean — 
obstruction to disease, not commerce, the killing of germs, 
not trade. Medical journals, sanitary authorities, and organ- 
izations such as the National Public Health Association 


at * Congressional Record for 1879, p. 1639. £ | 
Abid, 1866, pp. 2162, 2163. 
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predicted that national control over quarantine and national 
investigations into the causes of epidemics would hasten the 
time when yellow fever and cholera would create as little 
alarm as diphtheria and small-pox. ‘The National Board of 
Health began its work in June, 1879, spurred on by public 
confidence and expectation, and inspired by the belief that it 
would be the means of ushering in a new era when sanitary 
science would triumph over the diseases of the tropics. 4 
H. ALLEN. 
Philadelphia. 
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THE CHICAGO TRUST CONFERENCE. 


i , 4 The Trust Conference held in Chicago, September 13-16, 1899, under 
| — the auspices of the Civic Federation, brought together, from all the parts 
of the country, representative men entertaining the most opposite 

_ views with regard to trusts and other combinations of capital. Asa 

_ plan to obtain a fair and clear statement of the economical doctrines 

_ which are now prevailing it was a complete success; every party was 
represented, States, financial organizations and universities, every 

. important social group had some one present fully qualified to convey 
the views of the constituency which he represented, and was given an 
opportunity to express those views. It is true that not every indi- 

vidual member had the opportunity to state his particular shade of 

Opinion; it would have been impossible to hear more than four hun- 
dred orators in three days; but no important economic interest was 

left unrepresented, and all the speakers were allowed to express their 
sentiments with perfect freedom. 

_ That orators should attract more attention than professional econ- 
omists was to be expected. Such is almost always the case in large 
asemblies, especially when the galleries are crowded with a multitude 
of eager listeners whose opinions may be already fixed and who are 
ready toapplaud the speakers holding the same opinions as them- 

_ selves, and uttering these opinions in forcible and impassioned oratory. 

- But all undue manifestations of partisanship were at once rebuked by 
Judge William Wirt Howe, chairman of the conference. Moreover, 
the good-natured audience often applauded generously the brilliant 
expression of sentiments which were not endorsed by the majority; 
but which were evidently sincere on the part of the speakers, and 
were expressed in a vivid and felicitous manner. Both Hon, Bourke 
Cockran and Colonel William Jennings Bryan were received with great 
enthusiasm and heard with rapt attention; and often the applause 
came from political opponents who admired the orator and the gentle- 
man, although greatly differing from him in political and economic 
tenets. 

~~ Perhaps, on account of this extreme impartiality, the result may prove 
unsatisfactory to wares persons who had expected definite conclusions 


Both the gentlemen whom we have last mentioned would have liked to 
_ have a declaration of principles adopted by the conference; but it | 
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ernor of the state to which they belonged, not to commit themselves 

to any line of policy, and, moreover, the views were so varied and so 

divergent that it would have been very difficult indeed to arrive at 
harmonious conclusions. The mectings were very instructive, and 

consequently of high educational value; but the conference was not a 

deliberative assembly, much less a legislative body, and the delegates 

did not feel themselves bound to pass resolutions which might possibly 

be considered as campaign documents, or as the first booming of 

cannon which heralds an approaching conflict. 

The problems before the conference were outlined with great clear- 
ness and impartiality by Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University. 
He reduced all the questions before the assembly to a few leading 
ones: 

1. Is it true that industrial combinations and monopolies have 
abolished competition? Managers of the most important industrial 
combinations assert that they have much competition. Many stu- 
dents of the question have asserted that among great industrial or- 
ganizations competition is fiercer than among smaller establishments, 
and that combinations do not abolish competition, but simply raise it 
_ toa higher plane. So long as there is no monopoly there is at least 
potential competition. How far can an establishment which sells only 
% a high percentage, say 75 or 90 per cent of the total product, secure 

monopolistic gains? 

2. Are not the combinations of capital and the combinations of 

- labor based on the same principle, namely, the natural right of men 

7 to unite their efforts in order to obtain a legitimate end by lawful 

q means? If the answer be affirmative then a law to restrain one class 
of organizations should be held to restrain the other also. 

4, 3- Is it true, as lately asserted, that ‘‘the mother of all trusts is 
the customs tariff law?’ Many industries, however, in which great 
combinations exist, have no protection of their products by tariff. 
Besides, managers of combinations which have been formed in pro- 
tected industries assert that it has been the fierceness of home com- 
petition that has driven them into combination, and that, if the tariff 
has been in any sense the cause of the competition, it has been such 

_ only by developing the home industry to such an extent that fierce 

competition was unavoidable. 

Other combinations of great power have been formed in industries 

protected by patents. Would it be practicable for us to so amend our 

_ patent laws as to remove from them the element of monopoly, while 

_ still securing to the inventor, by royalty or otherwise, a suitable re- 

ward for his inventive skill? 
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It has been frequently asserted that the success of many of the lead- 
ing combinations of capital has been due to the reduced rates granted 
by the raitroads; but to what extent and to whom do the railroads 
grant discriminating rates? And what further remedy can be found 
for such discriminations beyond that which now exists under the in- 
terstate commerce laws? Here evident difficulties confront the stu- 
dent of interstate legislation. First, It would be unjust to prevent the 
railroads from discriminating between short hauls and long hauls, 
because short hauls often require the same expense on the part of 
the carrier as long ones, and hence the companies seem justified in 
charging relatively more for short hauls than for long ones. Next, 
one of the chief items of expense in railroad transportation is the 
handling of the freight; hence, other things being equal, it is fair to 
charge more for freight that requires several handlings than for 
freight that remains in the same cars from the place of shipment to 
the terminus where it is delivered. Thirdly, When large amounts of 
freight are shipped at the same time economies are made which would 
become impossible if the same weight or volume were divided into 
several lots handed over to the company at different times: as a con- 
sequence, the price of transportation cannot be the same in both 
cases. There are several other causes which may increase or diminish 
the expense of the public carrier. Therefore, if an equitable law 
should be framed to enforce perfect equality among the patrons of 
the road, it must amount to this: that the same price must be charged 
to all for equai distances under precisely the same economic condi- 
tions. 

4. Managers of great capitalistic organizations usually assert that 
they have been driven to combine through the fierceness of competi- 
tion; that capital is really on the defensive; that it is only through 
the power that comes through a large aggregation of capital that a 
fair profit is possible and that we are able to meet foreign competition 
in foreign trade. How far are these assertions true? 

5. Over-capitalization suggests other problems. Most of the newer 
combinations have issued large amounts of stock, common and pre- 
ferred, as well as of bonds. How much of this capital is represented 
in plant at a fair valuation ? How much is ‘‘ water?’ Should a fair 
valuation be based on the cost of the plant or on its earning capacity ? 
If the earning capacity be largely due to the genius of one man, 
should we put into permanent securities a value depending on the 
power of one short-lived individual? Again, a street railway or a gas 
plant which costs $500,000, and whose franchise may have cost little 

_ or nothing, may pay good profits on one or two millions. Is it in the 
public interest that a franchise thus Would 
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publicity adequately protect the investor? Are the interests of the 
stockholders and the interests of the consumers the same under 
present industrial conditions ? 

6. The sixth question refers to the effects of combination on prices, 
on wages. Does combination eliminate middlemen, and if it does is 
there any sufficient compensation for their losses? Will it be possible 
in a comparatively short time for the persons who are thus ruined, as 
well as for the laborers driven out of employment by the combination, 
to secure employment elsewhere through the added demand that may 
come merely from the saving of cost and of labor? 

7. If the state needs to interfere in this modern industrial move- 
ment, what form of legislation is wisest? Should it be destructive, 
and attempt to prevent combination, or should it be regulative, per- 
mitting combination freely, but attempting to control it so that evils 
to the public may be avoided? How far will legislation prove effec- 
tive either to regulate or to destroy? How far must such legislation 
be national; how far must it be left to the several states? 

The professor concludes as follows: ‘‘ There are other problems 
suggested by the industrial combination. I have mentioned the most 
important ones to which my attention has been called. It is hoped 
that wise and conservative, though bold, action may in no long time 
solve some of them.’’ 

Professor J. W. Jenks had outlined the problems before the con- 
ference so clearly and so concisely that we have found further con- 
densation almost impossible. It would be impossible to examine in 
detail the answers which other speakers gave to the problems pro- 
posed by the Cornell professor. We hope that the knotty problems 
so clearly stated will be taken up seriatim by experts, and solved so 
far as the present state of economic knowledge can afford the neces- 
sary data to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. In the meantime all 
we can do is to give briefly the principal arguments advanced either 
for or aga‘nst the trust. 

But what is atrust? Let us not be terrified by the mere word 
“¢rust,”’ much less by the assertion that it is an ocfopus, a hydra- 
headed monster. Such are the terrifying and incomprehensible noises 
of which {the Hon. Bourke Cochran justly complained in his final re- 
marks, Some say that trusts have long ceased to exist, others that trusts 
are more grasping than ever. Ifthe monster has survived the anti-trust 
laws, let us stare it in the face and describe it as accurately as possible. 
When well known it may lose its power to frighten people. In a 
recent work we find the following definition: ‘“‘ 7rus¢s are combina- 
tions by which the property of several companies, individual manu- 
facturers or retail dealers is deeded to one or several ¢rus/ees who 
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_ meed not be the owners of any part of the property thus intrusted to 
_ them. The members of the association receive in exchange stock or 
certificates which warrant to them a pro rata share in the profits of the 4 y 
combination.’’ 
Thus described the monster is not very terrifying, but it has come 
5 ugly features, and a questionable shape. The legal owner of the | 
property is different from the real one; he can increase or diminish — 
_ the production at will, open or close stores just as suits the interest of — 

_ the corporation, get rid of competitors by underselling them, for local a Bi 
_ losses are to him of little consequence. These extensive powers lead — & 
to abuses and monopolies in restraint of trade, and make those who © 
_ were before independent tradesmen the humble servants of the corpo- . 
ration. It may be objected that partnerships and other combinations 
_ of capital may lead to similar abuses of corporate wealth. This is true; 

_ but in the absence of fictitious ownership, these abuses are more — 
_ quickly discovered and more easily suppressed. What then is 


¥ monopolistic powers can drive all other competitors from the field and \ 
remain practically the only manufacturers or the only merchants. We sy 

not pretend that these definitions are perfect; but they will serve 
to prevent confusion in the use of words. Throughout the conference __ 
it seemed to us that the words 7rust, Monopoly, Combination, were — os 
used somewhat loosely, and we would avoid equivocation by a clear A 
statement of the meaning which we attach to these words. 

‘We cannot suppose for a moment that anyone could be so blind as 

to condemn all combinations of capital, and all labor organizations. 
Such wholesale condemnation of aggregate wealth or of combined bie ‘=| 

energy would evidently be uate unjust and absurd. Hence, when 


conferred by the condensation of capital; and when others complain 

of the breaches of valid contracts, or of the undue exactions of some 
societies of workingmen, we take it for granted that they do not mean ~ 

to object to labor organizations, but to the possible abuse of the cor- 
porate energy of combined labor. 

or as members of a corporation, wield a tremendous power, they are _ 
liable to make an unjust or unwise use of it. What is wanted is not _ 
Destruction, but Regulation, and regulation must be carried on atthe = 
least expense of individual freedom compatible with social order. — ‘Bs 
With this understanding we shall try to examine some arguments in 
favor of the trusts, or rather of corporations which use large amounts i 
of capital, and some of the accusations which are urged against them | 
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by those who fear or denounce the abuses to which the control of vast — a 


amounts of capital leads or is supposed to lead. 


In the conference held at Chicago, one of the ablest, if not the — 2 


ablest, defender of trusts was Professor George Gunton, president of 
the Gunton Institute, New York. He took up the issue fairly and 
squarely, utterly regardless of some tokens of disfavor which came 
from the galleries, but which were soon checked by the chairman, and — 
gave way to a respectful and even sympathetic hearing, when the fear- — 


lessness and cool reasoning of the speaker began to be realized by the _ 


anti-trust sympathizers. His arguments were in part as follows: 


‘*The trust question is only a new phase of an old problem, the _ 


problem of free industrial enterprise. . . . Every improvement since 
Wyatt’s spinning frame and Hargreaves’ spinning jenny has had to 
fight its way against the popular prejudices of the time. The hand- 
loom weavers marched throughout England and broke the power | 
looms. Hargreaves, Arkwright and Crompton were driven from their _ 
homes for inventing new methods of spinning.” 

After drawing attention to the similarity of the arguments employed 
by those who, in the past, objected to the introduction of new and — 
improved machinery, and of the objections urged now against trusts | 
by those who would suppress all the combinations of capital, Professor _ 
Gunton regrets that the agitation should have assumed a political 
form. ‘‘Men of national reputation are asking the people to reverse 
the policy of industrial freedom and return to the doctrine of arbitrary 


paternalism; specifically, to suppress large corporations. Are the 


American people ready for such a step? There is only one point of 
view from which this subject can be considered properly—the interest 
of the ‘public.’’”’ Probably, ‘he public here means the citizens taken 
distributively; while ‘he people would mean the same citizens in their 
corporate capacity. It would seem at first sight that, the units being 
substantially both in ¢#e public and in the community, the interest of | 
the public and the interest of the community are absolutely identical; 
yet, upon close examination, it may appear that social interest and the 
interests of social units are sometimes at variance, or, at least, appear 
to be at variance. Here the professor expresses in the clearest and 
most felicitous manner the nature and genesis of a érusé. If all 
writers and speakers were equally careful in defining the meanings of 
the words which they use, a great deal of useless declamation might 
be spared and well spared. The law of group evolution which he © 
clearly states is most important, although, perhaps, not universal. 
Here we beg leave to introduce a long quotation which seems essential 
to do justice to the theory of Professor Gunton. 

*‘It must be remembered, first of all, that the trust, be it good or 
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bad, is only one among a large number of experiments in industrial 
organization, which the progress of the last fifty years has evolved. 
One of the marked features of the economical development of the 
century is the radical change that has taken place in the character of 
competing units. Under the primitive hand labor method the com- 
peting unit was the individual. With the development of factory 
methods as a competing unit the individual was superseded by part- 
nerships, because they could more economically employ the new 
methods. With the growth of inventions partnerships were super- 
seded by corporations. With the growing completeness of machinery 
and the magnitude of business, corporations grew larger and larger, 
until the corporation is now the prevailing form in the most advanced 
countries. 

‘* Nor is this limited to the capitalistic side of industry. It is equally 
characteristic of the labor side. The competing unit in the labor 
market is no longer the individual laborer, but the group, the union. 
The factory system has made it impossible for the individual laborers 
to be competitors, because it is impossible for them to make individual 
contracts. In all matters pertaining to wages, hours of labor, condi- 
tions of work, whether by piece or by day, it is the group and not the 
individual that is considered. Each factory, and, in most instances, 
each industry, pays uniform wages, works the same hours, and has 
substantially the same conditions, and when they are altered for one 
they are altered for all. In short, the progress during the nine- 
teenth century has irrevocably established the group as the competing 
unit; the union as the unit on the labor side, the corporation as the 
unit on the capital side. 

‘* Now, the trust was one of the experiments in the evolution of this 
group unit. Numerous forms of organization and association were 
tried. Corners, associations to fix prices, were tried, but these were 
uneconomic and failed, usually wrecking somebody in the collapse. 
The trust was another form. The trust differed from these in that it 
was an attempt to integrate productive forces. Corners and trade 
associations were mere manipulators of prices, not producers, Trusts 
were bona fide producers. 

‘“‘The difference between the trusts and the ordinary corporations 
was not economic, but legal. The trusts are a formal merging of a 
number of corporations or firms under one management, which holds 
the property in trust for its original owners, giving certificates for 
their respective claims. There have been very few dona fide trusts; 
the Standard Oil trust, the sugar trust and and a few others. But 
through the intense popular opposition, resulting in adverse legisla- 
tion, these have all disappeared. They have been disbanded and 
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converted into simple corporations, with capital stock owned by whom- 
soever chooses to invest, and governed by the majority vote of the 
stockholders. So that, if there was anything peculiar or alarming in 
trusts, the evil has disappeared, because the trust is gone. 

‘In reality, then, what we have are simply corporations. The whole 
question which this conference is called to consider then is; what is 
the influence of large corporations upon public welfare ?’’ 

The professor proves conclusively that our industrial expansion has 
kept pace with the development of corporate production. He takes 
his data and figures from the senate report on wholesale prices and 
wages, and they are, in the main, unassailable. A philosopher might 
possibly object that the growth of public wealth and the growth of 
corporations are parallel expansions which may not bear to each other 
the relation of cause and effect, and that, admitting that the growth 
of corporate industry is the cause of the immense expansion of wealth, 
it is not proven to be the only cause, but nobody can avoid being 
deeply impressed by this constant parallelism which the figures clearly 
establish. The impression is confirmed when we reverse the process 
and find that, where large capitals are wanted and corporate industry 
does not prevail, improvements are slow and prices remain high, Pro- 
fessor Gunton does not hesitate to hold up as examples of corporate 
success the companies that have been most abused by anti-trust 
speakers, like the Carnegie Iron and Steel Company, the American 
Sugar Refining Company, the Standard Oil Company, which is prob- 
ably the most severely censured. He speaks as follows: 

“That company furnishes an unlimited cash market for every barrel 
of petroleum that it produces in this country. Moreover, it gives 
employment to 35,000 American laborers, pays $100,000 a day in 
wages, and exports, in competition with Russia, into Europe and Asia 
nearly 1,000,000,000 gallons of oil a year, bringing about $60,000,000 
in gold into the country. Here is an industry, all told, which fur- 
nishes employment directly or indirectly to about 45,000 American 
laborers, paying about $125,000 a day in wages, bringing a balance of 
$60,000,000 of gold a year into the country, all of which would be lost 
to the country but for the economic energy and superiority of the 
Standard Oil Company. The small refineries outside of the Standard 
could not hold their own a month in competition with the Russians. 
In short, it has preserved the industry to this country, and at the same 
time improved the quality of the people’s light and reduced its price 
75 per cent; and all this without government aid, purely as a highly 
developed productive enterprise conducted against the government- 
aided capital of Russia.’ 

We cannot, within the limits of a review article, follow the speaker 
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through the other phases of his subject. His able paper is probably 
being printed while we are writing these lines, and when given to the 
public it should be read by all those who wish to know what can be 
said in favor of corporations. 

Professor Kinley, of the University of Illinois, presented a report in 
which is produced another class of economic facts carefully gathered 
by the Civic Federation of Chicago, which throw a somewhat differ- 
ent light upon the evolution of combined capital. We give in full the 
most important part of the report, because it does not bear condensa- 
tion: 

‘Questions were sent to wholesale dealers, commercial travelers, 
railroads, combinations, labor organizations, contractors and manu- 
facturers, economists, financiers, public men, etc. 

‘* According to these replies the following articles cannot be bought 
outside of trusts: anthracite coal, bagging, grass goods, cigarettes, 
copper (rolled), coffee, glass, iron and steel (certain iron and steel 
products such as chains, nails and shovels, pipe, etc.), glucose, kero- 
sene oil, liquors (domestic distilled, except some Kentucky whisky), 
matches (certain makes), raisins, roofing (felt and slate), powder and 
ammunition, stoves, sardines, starch, snuff, solder, scythe snaths, tin 
plate, tinware, tobacco (certain brands as Battle-Ax, Horse Shoe, 
Duke’s Mixture and Durham), white lead, white pine lumber, wooden- 
ware and yeast cakes. 

‘‘In answer to the question what effect combinations have on the 
distributer, one hundred and ten say it is injurious because it decreases 
their business and profits and tends to eliminate them, and forty- 
nine wholesale dealers think they have been benefited by the formation 
of combinations. 

‘In answer to the question what effect combinations have on the 
consumer, one hundred and five think consumers are injured, while only 
twenty-four think they are benefited, and forty-one think there is no 
difference. 

‘The items of information about prices aggregate five hundred and 
six. Four hundred and fifty-two were-to the effect that prices rose after 
combinations were made, twenty-four that they fell, fifteen that there 
was no change, and fifteen that they were fluctuating, two hundred 
and ten do not specifically assign a cause, one hundred and eighty-nine 
assign trusts as the cause of the change (increase in most of these cases), 
and forty assign other causes, usually ‘increased demand,’ ‘ rise of raw 
materials,’ or the tariff.” 

The facts supplied to us by Professor Kinley must lead us to believe 
that trusts, after all, are not quite as innocent and harmless as their 


defenders represent them. =i 
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The history of the tin-plate industry as traced by Mr. Byron W. 
Holt, is certainly edifying reading. The fact is that man is naturally 
ambitious and greedy, and that when he has the power of fleecing his 
fellow men, he often yields to the temptation, and, if law does not 
interfere, he succeeds in accomplishing his purpose. 

But, so far, we have consulted economists only. Let us see whether 
we can add to our knowledge by appealing to orators. With oratory 
as such this review is not directly concerned; but any new information 
which orators may impart is no less valuable because conveyed to us 
in eloquent periods. The conference possessed among its members a 
large number of very fine speakers; but the interest centred on two 
men, Hon. William Bourke Cockran and Colonel W. Jennings Bryan. 
Let us abstract from their eloquence and try to derive some new 
information from their memorable contest. 

In the conference both orators evinced extraordinary powers, both 
could by turns descend to homely illustrations and rise to the highest 
flights of oratory, both could be so plausible that the hearers lost sight 
of objections while under the spell of theireloquence. But where did 
they agree? Where did they disagree? What remedies for the exist- 
ing evils were proposed by either of them? These are the questions 
which are most interesting to the student of practical sociology. 

Both orators agreed upon some points. Both agreed that combina- 
tions of capital could be highly useful; but could also do much harm; 
but, while the New York orator held that the mischief was merely 
accidental, and due only to mismanagement, Colonel Bryan asserted 
that the evils complained of were the natural outgrowth of large 
accumulations of capital, whenever such accumulations were not 
sufficiently controlled by law. 

Both admitted that publicity was indispensable to prevent or check 
abuses; but, while Mr. Cockran thought that publicity was sufficient 
without the addition of troublesome legal enactments, Mr. Bryan 
thought that the strong arm of the law was necessary to keep within 
the bounds of justice the tremendous power of the trusts. In fact, he 
thought that the combined force of the national and state law must 
be invoked. 

In order to show the necessity of resorting to a mighty power in 
order to withstand the corporate strength of accumulated capital, he 
drew a striking parallel between the God-made man, ?. ¢., the indi- 
vidual, and the man-made man, or the corporation. (1) ‘‘ The former 
is weak and nearly on a par with his fellowmen, the latter is a giant 
which can grow in strength and wealth beyond calculation.’”’ (2) 
‘When God made man He placed a limit to his existence, so that, if 
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- our man-made man we raised the limit on his age.”” (3) ‘‘ When God 
_ made man He breathed into ‘him a soul and warned him that in the 
- next world he would be held accountable for the deeds done in the 
- flesh; but when we made our man-made man we did not give him a 
“pr . soul, and if he can avoid punishment in this world he need not worry 
about a hereafter.’’ 
Both admit that privileges granted by the government for special 
_ rates or rebates granted to some individuals or corporations, place 
¥ = shippers at a disadvantage, and violate justice; but Mr. Cockran _ 
treats it as a hypothetical case, which rests on often repeated asser- — ou ae 
tions which the orator is unwilling to accept. Mr. Bryan accepts 
i them as facts. 
Over-capitalization seems unimportant to Mr. Cockran as long as 
the accounts are open to every stockholder. Mr. Bryan objects to it 
Ge even when publicity is granted, on the ground that the evident result iy 
is to make the public pay for ‘‘water.’’ It might be added that if 
interest is paid on such watered stock, and some of the stock is given 
without the capital being paid in, the bona fide stockholders who © 
_ have contributed the money pay interest on the “water” which is 
dealt out to their neighbors. Mr. Cockran says very truly: “If an — 
ordinary industry capitalizes for $5,000,000, knowing that it could not 
pay dividends upon $1,000,000, and then, without any positive false- 
hood, deceives by what is commonly called finance ‘‘scenery,’’ so as 
to induce the public to buy a fictitious value, I call that a swindle. aig oa 


+. a on mismanagement when he says: ‘‘ But the ‘management of corpora- 
tions has been the blackest page in all our history.’’ Both agree also 
in condemning monopoly; but Mr. Cockran says truly that he does F 
- not understand what is meant by a “ partial monopoly.” ‘‘A partial — 
monopoly is very much to me /ike a partial whole.” Yetthis phrase, © 
like the Hibernieisms of Sir Boyle Roche, has a truth concealed under be 
its obscurity. A company which absorbs seventy-five per cent of the ; 
business is able to control the prices and the wages, and can drive 
out of the market any small corporations and every retail dealer who 
does not accept its dictates. 
Both desire to encourage competition. To the objection that corpo- — 
rations crush it, Mr. Cockran replies that the corporation itself i is the oa, 
result of competition. 


the end of the motion towards it. SP be: 

This is not the place to treat the question of strikes, although i x x 
ame an important place in the discourse of the great New York 

orator. It could not be dismissed in a few words, and we have , 
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already overtaxed the patience of our readers. We must conclude 
; ‘a _ these remarks by mentioning the remedies advocated by the two great 
ic antagonists, and let those who have followed us so far judge for them- 
_ selves of their relative merits. We have said enough to show the 
importance of the topics which were treated in the conference, and 
to prompt the readers to go through the complete official report 
_ which will soon be published, if it has not already been given to the 


public 
REMEDIES SUGGESTED BY Hon. BouRKE Cockran.—“ My friends, “a 

these are my suggestions: Publicity for corporate mismanagement, 

"prohibition under penalty for special favors, right of action against 

any corporation whose service is suspended, except an absolute 

a _ defence proved that it was at all times sendy to discuss with - 

employes questions at issue between them.’ 

REMEDIES SUGGESTED BY Cor. W. J. BRYAN.—‘‘I believe that 
va we ought to have remedies in both state and nation, and that they 

_ should be concurrent remedies. In the first place every state has or 

should have the right to create any private corporation, which, in the 

judgment of the people of the state, is conducive to the welfare of 

the people of that state. I believe we can safely trust to the people ~ 

of a state the settlement of a question which concernsthem. If they 

_ create a corporation, and it becomes destructive of their best interests, 

they can destroy that corporation, and we can trust them both to 

create and to annihilate if conditions make annihilations necessary. 

In the second place the state has, or should have, the right to pro- 


porations doing business in the state. In other words the people of 
_ the state not only should have a right to create the corporations they | 
_ want; but they should be able to protect themselves from any outside 
corporation. 

“But I do not think this is sufficient. I believe in addition to a 
state remedy, there should be a federal remedy, and I believe Con- 
gress has, or sheuld have, the power to place restrictions and limita- 
tions, even to the point of prohibition, upon any corporation organ- 
ized in one state that wants to do business outside of the state. I say 
that Congress has, or should have, power to place upon that corpora- 
tion such limitations and restrictions, even tothe point of prohibition, 
as may to Congress seem necessary for the protection of public good.” 


Georgetown, 
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of the Commercial Museum, a congress unique i in the history of the 
world, —a congress comprised of more than three hundred leading _ 
- statesmen, merchants, and manufacturers, specially appointed for the 
— by every government in the world, and by the principal - 
Chambers of Commerce in all of the principal shipping centres of the _ 
The congress was called together with a double object in K ee 
-view:—first, to discuss, in general, commercial conditions obtaining — 
in all parts of the world, and to make recommendations looking 
_ toward the facilitation of trade between all parts; second, to ac- 
quaint these gentlemen, all of influence and repute at home, with the 
industrial and commercial development of the United States; with 
our ability to manufacture and sell on equal terms with the other Pa 
great industrial nations of the world; and with the thorough fairness _ 
3 good faith in our attempts to secure business abroad. 
International congresses of various descriptions have been of frequent _ a 
_ occurrence in this age of expositions; but such gatherings have been, - ie 
_ asa rule, principally of a scientific, literary or religious interest rather | 
_ than of commercial value. The interchange of ideas by delegates — 


_ during the Paris Exposition of 1889 and the Chicago Exposition of 
1893 will long be remembered for their contribution to contem- 
‘porary thought. It is true that in both of these expositions, com- 
mercial congresses were held, and the same may be said of a 
a number of other expositions of minor importance; but in each 
ease these congresses were made up rather of theorists than of 
practical men. Their results have been certainly of value, but 
as they did not unite in themselves men of recognized leadership — 
and influence in the countries so represented, their results have not f 
been so widely disseminated as may perhaps have been desired or 
projected by their promoters. The necessity of meetings which . 
should bring together men of this type has been peculiarly evident — Pe, 
‘in the United States. Because of the great strides which have been — 
made in recent years in our industrial and commercial development, _ 


‘beyond question. 

the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, which for several years has M 
actively laboring, with municipal and government support, 
‘the extension of American trade abroad, and for devising better 
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facilities for foreign trading than are now at the disposal of the 
American manufacturers. The industries of this country have been 
somewhat unfortunate in that their product has not always been intro- 
duced into the foreign markets by men of sufficiently high standing, 
or by methods suitable to the tastes and requirements of the peo- 
ple whose trade has been sought. It would be manifestly unfair 
to make this a general statement or to cast any discredit on the 
magnificent efforts of a number of our leading manufacturing and 
commercial houses whose representatives regularly travel through all 
of the world’s commercial centres and whose established branches are 
to be found actively canvassing for trade in competition with those of 
the best firms of England and the European Continent. It is never- 
theless a fact that on the part of the larger importers in what may 
be called the neutral markets of the world, the excellence of the 
American manufactures and the character of the manufacturers 
themselves has not been so unquestionably established as to lead 
the great buying firms of those countries to extend their busi- 
ness in full confidence to the United States. This state of affairs 
has long been evident in many lines of trade in South America, 
and nearly three years ago the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia 
decided to make practical attempt to counteract this opinion. A 
representative of the museum made a tour of South America, visiting 
every important centre and carrying letters from the United States 
Government to its diplomatic and consular representatives. Advisory 
Boards and Commissions were everywhere established, and great care 
was exercised to choose what might fairly be termed the leading men 
in the commercial life of each place; the men whose favorable or 
unfavorable opinion might go far toward deciding the local reputation 
for American manufactures. These men were invited to come to the 
United States to take part in a Pan-American Commercial Congress, 
and to see for themselves the character of our industries and trade. 
In most cases they were men who had never before visited this coun- 
try, and who had, therefore, not had an opportunity of properly judg- 
ing its present condition. As a result of these invitations there was 
convened in Philadelphia, in June, 1897, a congress, comprising 
delegates from practically every American republic. The congress 
was in session in Philadelphia for a week, and the delegates were then 
taken by special train to visit other important cities of the United 
. States, the tour including New York, Fall River, Boston, Springfield, 
Hartford, New Haven, Pittsburg, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, Detroit, Niagara, Schenec- 
tady, and returning thence to Philadelphia. In each place the local 

Chambers of Commerce and commercial and manufacturing organiza- 
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the sessions of the congress, which were held in each place, the dele- 
gates themselves were given every opportunity of inspecting the 
* industrial and commercial establishments of the place. This congress | 
resulted in a much better understanding on the part of American — 
manufacturers of the conditions of doing business in Latin-American — 
countries, and also led toa very much better opinion in this hemi- Ay 
sphere of the character of American manufacturers and the fair intent _ 
of their dealings. The congress brought to the manufacturers of the 
Pe country in the neighborhood of a million dollars’ worth of immediate _ 


The results of this Pan-American Congress were so satisfactory that __ 
preparations were immediately made for convening another meeting, 
_ which should be universal and to include delegates from every commer- : 
cial nation in the world. The greatest care was exercised in the 
= of invitations and the selection of delegates. The United 
States Government, through the State Department, issued to every 
‘ other nation in the world a formal invitation to appoint government rs 
“fe "delegates who shouid visit for themselves and report on the conditions| 
fant _ at present obtaining in the United States, and the possibility of enter-— 
= ing into reciprocal negotiations which might result in commercial 
_ benefit. This was from the first thought to be a necessary step in order 
"i 2 only to assist in counteracting certain fiscal and other regulations 
which had been made in certain countries against American staples, 
but to infuse into the fiscal administration of those countries a greater 
confidence in the provisions of our own government for the inspecting 4 
and shipment of such displays. It was also foreseen that the intended 
_ reciprocal commercial treaties might be made much easier of fulfill- 
- ment if delegates from abroad, other than the accredited diplomatic 
representatives, were to study and report back to their various govern- 
ments. Formal invitations were, therefore, as has been said, —_ 
Zz by the Department of State, with the result that over forty govern- 
~ ments, including all the great nations of the world, accepted the 
invitation and appointed men of recognized standing to act as their 
_ representatives in the congress and to make their official reports,from _ 
which deductions will be made. 
The selection of the commercial delegates was a matter of even | 
greater importance. Commissioners from the Commercial Museum > 
visited nearly every in the world, special tours 
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Commerce were visited and addressed and their support obtained for 
the proposed congress. The commissioners from the Museum then 
went over the ground personally and did their utmost to make proper 
selection of the men best fitted to divert trade to the United States 
and to secure their acceptance of the invitation to attend the congress. 
This consent once obtained the invitations were duly transmitted 
through the different Chambers of Commerce and formal credentials 
made out in their name. 

The work of preparation for the reception of these important dele- 
gates was in the meantime being pushed forward to the fullest extent. 
It was necessary that every visiting merchant should see the greatest 
possible number of our manufactured products, but the idea of a tour’ 
like that arranged for the Pan-American Congress was abandoned as 
impracticable. It was therefore decided to place the information in the 
hands of the Delegates; and to acquaint them with our industrial de- 
velopment by means of an exposition in Philadelphia, which should 
bring together all the manufactured products best fitted for the for- 
eign markets and which should in this way provide during the whole 
period of their stay in the country a constant opportunity for inves- 
tigation, and choice of most desirable lines. For holding this expo- 
sition there were voted by the city of Philadelphia, the State of 
Pennsylvania and the United States Government and by private sub- 
scriptions, sums aggregating over a million dollars, and by the middle 
of September, 1899, the exposition was thrown open to the public. 
Space was provided aggregating nearly a million square feet and this 
was taken up by about 3,000 different exhibitors representing every 
important branch of industry in the United States. The exposition 
was continued until December 2, making a total of sixty-nine open 
days, with an average attendance exceeded by no other exposition in 
the United States save only the Centennial and the World's Fair. 
The result, financially, established a record not before attained in 
exposition work in the United States, the profits being sufficient to 
pay off every dollar of the preliminary guarantee fund and to pro- 
vide a handsome return to the Commercial Museum which carried 
through the enterprise. 

The Commercial Congress was convened on October 12, 1899, a suf- 
ficient time having been given for the entire completion of the expo- 
sition and the installation of the exhibits, and publicity due to so 
great an enterprise. The delegates were quartered at the best hotels 
in the city as guests of the municipality during their stay at the 
congress. An entire floor of the exposition building was set apart 
for the use of the congress, comprising a convention hall, with seating 
capacity for over a thousand, a series of reception rooms, writing 
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to the exhibits, and social functions of every kind were trequeay 
arranged in order to provide every possible facility for the visiting 

2 merchants and the exhibiting manufacturers to meet, exchange views _ 
and form business connections. The remained in daily ses- 


_ §$tates with every country in the world. An efficient reception com- 
_ mittee attended well to the amusement of the visiting delegates, pro- 
a3: viding for them receptions, smokers, theatre parties, a special trip to 

_ Atlantic City, and most important, an excursion to Washington, 
_ where the congress was officially welcomed and received in the White 
“we 4 House by President McKinley and his cabinet. 

The work of the congress was carried on in general sessions and in — 

_ separate conferences composed of groups of delegates appointed to 5 
_ these sections according to the countries from which they were — 
accredited. In this way minor details connected with the trade — 
between any given countries might be fully discussed in committee 

and only the essential points referred to the congress at all. The 

work of the German-American section is deserving of particular men- 
tion. The German delegates were of a particularly high character, _ 
- comprising three of the largest merchants in Berlin, a member of the | 
union for the preparation of commercial treaties, and a number of : 
other business men of high prominence throughout theempire. The 
deliberations of this section will undoubtedly lead to a more liberal 


commended, as well as that of the South American section. 
At its final session the interest taken in the deliberations of the 
_ congress by organizations in the United States, was most gratifying, 
special excursions being arranged by several important societies in 


L 


the discussions and voting on the resolutions. The resolutions them- 
selves, as finally passed by the congress, were of a practical nature, — 
referring to possible means of extending trade between the United 
States and the rest of the world, and recommending particularly — 
_ increased facilities of transportation and communication by means of 
‘a American Isthmian canal, the extension of parcels post facilities, 
of international trade mark and copyright facilities, 
atrangement of certain international custom house regulations, — 
recommending (with strong endorsement of the British and J 
governments) the appointment of a commission to arrange for a 
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uniformity in the gathering of commercial and agricultural statistics 
in all countries of the world, etc. The complete proceedings of the 
congress, with resolutions passed and all discussions thereon, have 
been printed and may be obtained, on application, from the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum. 

The results of the congress are far reaching in their nature and are 
certain to be long felt in the commercial development of the country. 
In the way of immediate business a vast amount of orders was secured 
during the exposition, aggregating between two and three millions 
of dollars, and the connections formed during that period are certain 
to result in increasing business as the years go by. The delegates in 
the congress, as has been said, were men of the highest standing in 
their respective localities, and the trade which has been, and will be, 
built up through their visit here can hardly be estimated at the 
present time. It is but the beginning of a movement which will 
gather force and importance with each succeeding year. 

The educational influence of the congress on manufacturers and 
merchants in the United States has been, and will be, of great impor- 
tance. It is a fact that the foreign trade of this country has been 
largely incidental in its development, but few houses having devoted 
their efforts solely to that branch of business, with the result that the 
trade has been too often uncertain, fluctuating and unsatisfactory to 
all parties concerned. The importance of a steady foreign market as 
providing an outlet for the surplus product of the country has until 
within the last year or two been almost entirely unrecognized by the 
very men and firms to whom it would seem to be of the most vital 
importance. The conditions of trade obtaining in foreign markets 
have not been generally appreciated; the methods of doing business 
are either unknown or unapproved, and as a natural consequence the 
merchant in other countries too often is obliged to place his orders 
with English or European exporters, because of the unwillingness or 
inability of the American competitors to realize his position or to 
meet him on the same terms which he is accustomed to receiving 
from those with whom he is now doing business. The effect of a visit 
on the part of influential merchants from foreign countries, who have 
themselves been in a position to explain to our manufacturers and ship- 
pers the conditions of their business and the necessity of our meeting 
them at least half way if we expect to secure their trade, is bound to 
lead to a better mutual understanding and a consequent increase in 
trade. The converse of this position is equally true. The conditions 
in this country have not been realized abroad, and the foreign merchant 
does not realize that the terms offered him by American houses, while 
apparently more severe, actually mean a quicker delivery and a 
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cheaper turnover in the long run. This mutual understanding, for 
understanding it is, and will be so reported in every country in the 
world, will have its lasting effect in American commercial expansion. 

The influence of such congresses on public opinion and legislation 

is self-evident and no emphasis can be too great on the value of infus- 
ing a leaven of knowledge of this sort into the deliberations of our 
legislative bodies. The time has passed when the United States can | 
be considered as a nation sufficient unto itself and independent of its _ 
fellows in either its political or commercial development. Ithasits 
place in the world like all the rest, and is, like every other great nation, _ 
feeling the effects of its own immense productive capacity in a way 
which forces it to enter the world’s markets as a competitor for busi-_ 
ness. The results of this tendency have so far been almost uniformly 
in favor of the American production, and what has been done is but a 
very slight indication of what may be expected in the future. It 
remains for the people and for the people’s legislators to be impressed — 
continually with the fact that the present economic conditions are 
not temporary, but are one important phase of an evolution which — 
has been under way for years and which will continue on its course, 
moulding the policies and activities of the country into forms hardly — 
dreamed of by the nation’s founders, and but faintly foreshadowed in — 
contemporary thought. America is to-day the greatest producing 
nation in the world. Its consuming capacity is relatively greater than __ 
any other nation, but does not prevent the increasing necessity of its — 
becoming equally the greatest commercial nation. The International 
Commercial Congress just held in Philadelphia is but a slight indica-_ 
tion of a great national evolution. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


University of California.—Dr. Kendric Charles Babcock has been 
 *. appointed Assistant Professor of History and Political Science at the 
_ University of California. He was born September 8, 1864, at South 
Brookfield, N. Y., where he received his early education in the public 
schools. His college training was at the University of Minnesota, 
where he gained the degree of B. L., in 1889. After a year as fellow 
in history in that institution, he became in 1890 Instructor in History 
and Old English. The latter subject was dropped from his functions 
in 1893. In the following year he went to Harvard University for 
_ graduate study, receiving the degree of A. M., in 1895, and Ph.D., 
in 1896. In the same year he was appointed Instructor in History and 
Political Science at the University of California. Dr. Babcock has 
written: 
“The Scandinavian in the Northwest.’’ Forum, September, 1892. 
“* The Scandinavian Contingent.’’ Atlantic Monthly, May, 1896. 
Dr. Thomas Walker Page has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
History and Economics at the University of California. He was born 
at Cobham, Va., December 4, 1866, and received his early instruction 
by tutors. He attended the Randolph-Macon College, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where he was recipient of the degrees of A. B., in 
1885, and A. M., 1888. Mr. Page has pursued graduate studies at 
Oxford, Berlin and Leipzig, 1892-94, and received the degree of Ph. D. 
from the last named in 1896. During his stay abroad he spent much 
time in research in the Public Record Office of the British Museum. 
In 1897-98 he was Professor of History and Political Science at the 
Randolph-Macon College, and in the summer term of 1898, lectured 
upon Economic History at the University of Chicago. 


Hampton Institute.—Mr. Charles Bartlett Dyke has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Education and Economics in the Hampton 
Institute. He was born thirty years ago in Ohio, where he received 
his early education in the public schools. He attended the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, where he received the degree of A. B. in 
1897. He then became Professor of History at the State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn., but took up graduate studies at Columbia 
University in the fall of 1899, receiving the degree of A. M. 
He has written: 
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“ The Economic Aspects of Teachers’ Salaries.’’ Columbia Uni- 
versity Series in Philosophy, Psychology and Education, Vol. 7, No. 2. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Rev. James William Magruder has 
been appointed to the recently created Chair of Sociology in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Born at Marion, Ohio, in 1864, he was educated 
in the public schools and the Ohio Wesleyan University. Graduating 
with the degree of A. B. in 1885, he entered upon theological studies 
and completed the course of the Drew Theological Seminary at Mad- 
ison, N. J., in 1887. After pursuing graduate studies in divinity at 
Cambridge, England, he entered the active work of the ministry. His 
most important charges were the Wesley Chapel M. E. Church of 
Cincinnati, 1892-97, and the St. Paul M. E. Church at Springfield, 
Ohio, 1897-99. A description of his somewhat unique work in the 
former field is found in the Methodist Review under the title: ‘‘ The 
Open Church and the Closed Church.”” Mr. Magruder has contributed 
a large number of signed articles to the weekly religious press, notably 
the Western Christian Advocate. 


Pennsylvania State College.—Mr. Carl Lotus Becker has been 
appointed Instructor in Political Science and History at the Pennsylva- 
nia State College. He was born in Iowa, September 7, 1873, attended 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and the University of Wisconsin, 
where he gained the degree of B. L. in 1896. He has subsequently 
pursued graduate study at Wisconsin and at Columbia University, 
where in the year 1898-99 he held a fellowship in constitutional law. 
He has published: 

‘* The Unit Rule in National Nominating Conventions.’’ Ameri- 
can Historical Review, October, 1899. 


Vanderbilt University.—Mr. Gustavus Walker Dyer has been 
appointed Instructor in Economics and History and Lecturer on Soci- 
clogy at Vanderbilt University. He was born February Io, 1867, in 
Henry County, Virginia, attended the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and the Randolph-Macon College. Here he received the degree of 
A. B. in 1891. In 1894 he received the degree of A. M. at Vanderbilt 
University, and he has spent the years of 1896 and 1898-99 in gradu- 
ate study at the University of Chicago. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Thomas Klingenberg Urdahl has 
been appointed Assistant in Economics and Statistics at the University 
of Wisconsin. He was born May 22, 1869, at Madison, Wis., where he 
attended the public schools and the University of Wisconsin. He 
gained the degree of B. L. in 1891 and M. L. in 1892. In the year 
1893 he became Instructor in Latin, German and Mathematics at the 
Menomonie ( Wis.) High School. In 1895 he took up graduate studies 
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at the University of Pennsylvania, which he continued at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he received in 1897 the degree of Ph. D. 
The years 1898-99 he spent in further studies at the University of 
Berlin, and in historical research in Berlin and Christiania. Dr. 
Urdahl’s publications include: 

“ The Fee System in the United States.’’ (Vol. xii. Transactions 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters), 1898. Pp. 


205. 
“ Relation of the Colonial Fee Systems to Political Liberty."’ 


ANNALS, July, 1898. 
“ Progress of Socialism Since 1893."’ (Jointly with Prof. R. T. 
Ely in the “ Chautauquan,’’ 1899. October, et seq. 
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THE MAKING OF Hawan * by Professor Blackman is an pen to 
study the important social problems which have arisen in consequence 
of the blending of widely different races and of civilized with nature 
peoples under rather unique conditions in a limited and well defined 
environment possessing both temperate and tropical climates, It is 
an essay in culture study and is not in any sense a history of Hawaii. 
That which will appeal to many as the greatest merit of the book may 
also, doubtless, be said to be its chief weakness. The author merely 
arranges a vast amount of interesting material under a few topics 
which brings out its relation to much discussed and debatable prob- 
lems in social evolution without pressing his deductions nearly so far 
as he might have done, nor having apparently any coherent theory or 
explanation to offer. Thus, in discussing environment, people and 
political organization, attention is called to the lack of game and of 
domestic animals. This fact precludes a hunting or pastoral life and 
makes of the Hawaiians prematurely an agricultural folk, although 
fishing existed from early times. Again the absence of gentile organi- 
zation is shown, but no attempt is made to discover the real stages or 
trace out the economic antecedents of social life in Hawaii. The 
volume is divided into three parts, treating of the early period prior 
to the discovery of the islands; second, the middle period from the 
discovery by Captain Cook in 1778 to the arrival of the American 
missionaries in 1820, and, thirdly, from 1820 to the present time. In 
the third period the topics treated are: Religion and morals, constitu- 
tion and laws, land tenure, education, industries and commerce, move- 
ments of population, decay of native population, and the white man 
in the tropics. The last chapter recalls Professor Blackman’s discus- 
sion of the same subject in the Jndependenit in which he challenges 
Mr. Kidd's position in his ‘* Control of the Tropics’ and asserts with 
considerable evidence in support of his statements that the final 
results of the efforts of the white man co colonize tropical regions are 
likely to be successful. 

* The Making of Hawaii: Astudy in social evolution. By WILLIAM FREMONT 


BLACKMAN, Professor in Yale University. Pp. xii, 266. Price, $2.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT of the United States Commissioner of Nav- 
igation,* Mr. Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, is, like his previous reports, 
an admirable document. It is devoted mainly to the presentation of a 
brief in favor of granting subsidies to American merchant vessels. 
The argument is ably and fully presented and will be convincing to 
many persons who have been in doubt as to the wisdom of government 
subsidies for the purpose of promoting the growth of our merchant 
marine. 

The considerations urged in favor of government aid to our mari- 
time interests are grouped as follows: 

“These reasons fall into two classes—political and commercial. 
Under the first class are those reasons which are based: First, on the 
relations to the navy of the merchant marine as an element in the 
national defence; second, on the relations of a merchant marine to 
insular territory; and, third, on the relations of a merchant marine to 
new markets, as those of Asia and, to a less extent, Africa and South 
America. Commercial reasons are found; fourth, in the necessities of 
ocean mail communication; fifth, the relations of a national merchant 
marine to national imports and exports; sixth, the value of the carry- 
ing trade; and, seventh, the promotion of ship building and contribu- 
tory industries.’’ 

It is urged that other nations are now giving their merchant marine 
as much aid as would be given ours by the enactment of the Subsidy 
Bill at present before Congress,—Senate Bill 5590. It is admitted by 
the commissioner that the reasons prompting the various nations of 
the world in their support of their merchant marine vary widely, but 
that the amount of aid given by them is fully as much as would be 
granted by the United States were it to enact into a law the bill now 
before Congress. This line of reasoning seems rational and conclusive. 
Attached to the report are appendices containing a mine of valuable 
information. Especial attention should be called to the Appendix E, 
giving in detail the amount of aid to shipping now being granted by 
each of the different countries of the world. Appendix I gives the 
foreign tonnage tax laws and rates, and in Appendix P are contained, 
among other things, a list of steamships under foreign flags owned by 
American capital, and a list of the world’s fast steamships, tables of 
distances between the leading ports of the world and extensive extracts 
from the admirable address of Sir Robert Giffen, on the value of the 
ocean carrying trade considered as an industry. The last one hun- 
dred pages of the volume contain the usual statistical tables that are 
found in the annual reports of the commissioner. 

*Annual Report of the Commissioner of Navigation for the Fiscal Year ended June 


30, 1899. By EcGene TYLER CHAMBERLAIN. Part i, pp. 405. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1899. 
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THE LocAL GOVERNMENT ACT FOR IRELAND’ is an excellent 
handbook, giving a thorough description of the system of local gov- 
ernment established by the law of 1898. It is said that the increased 
powers conferred upon the counties and other local bodies instead of 
allaying the discontent of the voters or of satisfying the Home Rule 
agitators, has on the contrary only served to strengthen the influence 
of the national party throughout Ireland. 


THERE Is A constant demand from the high schools for one small 
book which shall contain the whole history of the world. Professor 
Colby, of New York University, has written the latest volume to sup- 
ply this demand.t His book seems to us more successful on the whole 
than any previous attempt. The arrangement is good, the style 
clear, and the subjects well chosen. There do rot seem to be more 
misleading statements than are usual in books of this kind. On the 
other hand some of the illustrations are positively bad, because they 
are wholly fanciful. The picture of the crusaders on p. 270 is typical 
of a propensity to use anything available without regard to its histori- 
cal fidelity. 


Miss NELLIE NEILSON, of Philadelphia, has produced an unusu- 
ally valuable contribution to economic history as her doctor’s thesis 


at Bryn Mawr.t Two years ago she published an article in the 
“‘American Historical Review’’ on the ‘‘ Boon-works of Ramsey 
Abbey.’’ She has now, by a fuller study of the printed and the 
manuscript sources, given a minute and enlightening account of the 
whole round of rural economic conditions in that group of some sixty 
manors in central England during the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The three chapters devoted respectively to a gen- 
eral description of Ramsey and its landed estates, to a comparison of 
the conditions on the various manors, and to a minute examination of 
the administration of the typical manor of Wystowe, are perhaps of 
equal value, though the first two are naturally more interesting. The 
thesis itself is followed by over a hundred pages of documents not 
previously printed, consisting for the most part of bailiffs’ account 
rolls of the manor of Wystowe, chosen as a typical manorial estate, 
and found in the British Museum and the Public Record Office. 

*With Commentaries by John J. Clancy, M. P. Pp. viii, 464. Price, tos. 6d. 
Dublin: Sealey, Byers & Walker, 1899. 

+ Outlines of General History, By FRANK MOORE COLBY. Pp. 610. Price, $1.50. 


New York: American Book Co., 1899. 
t Economic Conditions on the Manors of Abbey. By NELLIE Nervson, A. 
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It is just such careful, detailed work as this that is needed to make _ 
history an accurate picture of the life of the past. To get right down 
to the normal every-day conditions of life,so far as they were recorded 
in documentary form,—and such life was much more minutely re- 
corded in those times than it is being in our own,—to reproduce, to 
analyze, to interpret those documents, will gradually reconstruct his- 
tory of a truly scientific kind in one of its most important aspects and 
during one of the thost interesting periods. 


PROFESSOR PETERMAN’S ‘‘ ELEMENTS OF Civil, GOVERNMENT ”’ 
is* one of the best-planned works of its kind which have been pub- 
lished in recent years. The book is intended for public school use. 
The difficulties in the way of a successful book on civics for students 
of this grade are so great that they have never been completely over- 
come. The study of government is one which requires considerable 
maturity; the first requirement of a text-book for scholars in the earlier 
grades is therefore naturalness and simplicity. Government, unfortu- 
nately, is not simple and it is quite often unnatural. In a federal union 
this difficulty is magnified, and hence arises the weakness of all our 
American school books on this subject. The author has endeavored to 
avoid this obstacle by beginning with the family as a basis, passing 
from the family to the school district, the township, the county, the 
state, and finally the federal union. The plan is admirable, far better 
in fact than its execution. A supplement varying with each state is 
devoted to the peculiar features of the local and state institutions. 
Suggestive questions and subjects for debate are given at the close of 
each chapter. There are also two good chapters dealing with Elec- 
tions and Party Machinery. If government as an elementary study 
is not to be taught in immediate connection with history, then the 
use of some such work as that before us is to be recommended. 


THE UNITED STATES and England have more than a passing in- 
terest in Japan, and Japan in Transition t is a readable and enter- 
taining volume, as well as a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
that rapidly changing nation. The book is an attempt to analyze im- 
partially the conditions in Japan which have resulted from thirty years 
of ‘‘modernizing,’? and have been intensified by the successful 
Chinese war. The principal emphasis is given to social and political 
conditions, although there are sufficient industrial touches to give the 
picture a proportional background. 

* Pp. 263. Price, 60 cents. American Book Company, 1899. 


t/Japan in Transition. By STAFFORD RANSOMR. Pp. 261. Price, $3.00. Harper 
& Brothers, 1899. 
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The individuality of the Japanese race is shown to have caused many 
misunderstandings among western observers. The difficulty of under- 
standing the Japanese is increased by his thirst for knowledge and by 
his good-natured desire to give no offence by expressing disapproval. 
Western critics are prone to call the Japanese an immoral race, but the 
latter have standards of their own which Mr. Ransome thinks they 
realize as nearly as do the Europeans or Americans their differing 
standards. Their eagerness for knowledge of all sorts will lead them 
to missionary schools, where they are willing to be cailed Christians if 
the teacher will be any happier thereby, and they will not operily 
antagonize the idea, although the author thinks there is not one 
genuine, devout Christian to 100,000 of the population. 

They adopt our customs, but give them a Japanese characteristic; 
they dramatize our works, but with a strong Japanese flavor. They 
master every branch of science, but regard our ways as evil, and the 
westernizing of their country as an evil—a necessary one, however, 
if they are tocontinue independent. They realize that they must fight 
fire with fire, accordingly they buy ironclads and reorganize armies 
after the European patterns. 

Their new Parliament, which stands on the ruins of feudalism but 
thirty years gone, is inextricably split up on domestic matters, but it 
showed the Chinese a wonderful unanimity in voting war supplies. 
All Japanese agree in hating Russia and hoping and planning and 
arming for the day when Japan shall be the England of the East and 
dominate the Asiatic shore of the Pacific. In the meantime she 
regards the Anglo-Saxon nations as her friends and natural allies 
because of the similarity of interests; but ‘‘Japan for the Japanese ”’ 
has already become a popular shibboleth. The process of dismissing 
their foreign advisers has also begun in some cases, the people feel- 
ing that it would be better to bear with the mistakes of Japanese 
officials. The book is accompanied by specially prepared maps and 
is well illustrated. 


DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS important contributions have been 
made toward a comprehensive history of one of the most unique third 
party movements in the United States, that of the Know Nothing 
party. The latest of these contributions is the History of the Party 
in Maryland.* This State offered an especially interesting field for 
such a study, as it alone of all the original states contained a consider- 
able native American element attached tothe Catholic Church, against 

* History of the Know Nothing Party in Maryland. By LAURENCE FREDERICK 


SCHMECKEBIER. Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science, Series xvii, Nos 4-5. Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. Baltimore, _— 
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which this movement was so largely directed. The monograph pre- __ 


sents a valuable study of the chief phenomena of the movement, 


based upon a careful examination of contemporary literature, and the — a 


testimony of ‘‘survivors”’ of the period. The particular local causes 
for the movement, the attempt of the Catholic Church to obtain a_ 
partition of the school fund, and the large influx of German immi- 
grants and their ‘‘ radical demands,” are clearly shown. The picture © 
of the disorder and violence attendant upon the elections of the 
period, which were not confined to Maryland, nor peculiar to the 
adherents of the Know Nothing Party, affords a striking contrast to 
the methods of to-day. The original purpose of the party wassoon 
so far lost sight of, that the Know Nothing legislature, at the height — 
of its power, failed to pass any anti-foreign or anti-Catholic measures. 
With the collapse of the national aspirations of the party in 1856, the © 
local party, after carrying one more State election, moved rapidly to | 
its downfall, owing to its internal divisions, the violence of its meth- 
ods, the loss of definite principles,—save desire for office,—and the 
absorption of its membership by the new Constitutional Union Party 
in the election of 1860. Poor proof-reading and a few inelegant ex- 
pressions mar the otherwise scholarly character of the work. 


PROFESSOR WALLACE’S Constitutional History of South Carolina 
from 1725 to 1775 forms the first part of a history of that State from 
1725 to 1810.* The volume deals with the constitution of the colony 
under the Royal Government; with the Stamp Act; the relations of the 
Commons and Council; the appropriation of the public money; and 
the attempt of the Commons to abolish the legislative character of 
the Council. It therefore will be seen that the author has 
merely blazed his path; the constructive work is yet to be done. 
But while the value of the finished work asa history is yet in nubibus, 
the faults of that portion already in print are but too apparent. Lack 
of continuity is noticeable throughout; and the author’s style fre- 
quently lapses into the colloquial and sometimes becomes even 
frivolous, as when, for example, he steps from behind the impersonal 
page and addresses us, directly with ‘‘ Forget all else, but remember 


this; ’’ or, as on page 75, he speaks of the Governor loading his guber- _ 


natorial cannon with a bombshell of prorogation and blowing the — 
“Assembly into the middle of week after next.”’ 

Mr. Wallace has undertaken a task, the successful accomplishment 
of which will be welcomed by all who are interested in South Caro- 


* Constitutional History of South Carolina from 1725 to 1775. By D. D. WALLACE’ P 
A. M., Ph. D. Pp. xii,93. Abbeville, S. C.: Hugh Wilson, 1899. -- 
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lina, and in the constitutional history of our states generally; he ta 
_ brought to bear on the task an evident love of his subject, and com- — 
_ mendable industry in his search for facts. 


; MR. WARNER makes a good attempt at a continuous narrative of ; : 
“4a English industrial history, notwithstanding the deprecation of that 
ideal involved in his title.t He really discusses almost all the signifi- 
: _ cant conditions and movements in the economic, and, in the narrower — 
sense, in the social history of England, from the Roman Conquest to — 
the Factory Laws. His indebtedness to the two works to which he 
_ refers in his preface is quite evident, though perhaps not more so than 
all later writers must be to those who are pioneers in their subject. 
* he chief excellency in his book, in addition to the point already 
_ spoken of, is its clear, moderate, rational descriptions and comments. 
The chief adverse criticism to be made is its too careless attribution of 
_ facts which we only know to be true of one period to the conditions of 
! another. Instances of this are to be found in the use of documents 
belonging tothe thirteenth century for the description of England in 
as the time of Domesday, and in a general antedating of gild organiza- 
sss tion and changes. The treatment becomes better and better as it 
ee comes downward in date, and a continuous reading can be heartily 
recommended not only to one who may wish to see clearly the “ land- 
marks ”’ of England’s industrial development, but still more to the 
one who needs to have his reading in more familiar and favored 
ie aspects of history corrected and broadened bya knowledge of the _ 


more fundamental facts of social life in each successive period. 


The Evolution of the English House. By Stpnty O. Appy, M. A. 
ia Pp. 223. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1899. 

¥ This work, which is one of the ‘‘ Social England Series,’’ throws 

additional light upon the ‘‘ economic interpretation of history.”” The 

a plan of the series is clearly given in the editorial preface, which shows 

_how insufficient for scientific purposes are the data obtained by the 

- of biography or acts of parliament, if the forces of social 

environment are omitted. 


r 


REVIEWS. 


Social questions are foremost in public thought to-day, and the 
answers to these questions must be sought, not in the lives of indi- 


* Contributed by Professor W. E. Mikell, University of Pennsylvania. ‘ 
+ Landmarks in English Industrial History. By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, , 
A.M. Pp. 386. Price 6s. London: Blackie & Son, 1899. a. ¢ 
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viduals, but in the life of society. The Social England Series, there- 
fore, invokes the aid of religion, commerce, art, literature, law, science 
and agriculture to the interpretation of history, and does not merely 
rely upon the records of politics and wars. 


round, conical in shape, built of wattled wood, or basket work, the 
hearth was central, a hole in the roof being the only exit for the — 
_ gmoke. The rectangular house was not evolved from the round f ‘ 
house, but from the temporary booth or tent which shepherds often 
constructed as summer residences while tending their flocks. These 
were built by bending two pairs of trees into basket-shaped arches, 
_ resembling those of a Gothic church, united at their apexes by a 
ridge tree, the frame work being covered with whatever material was 
available. The ‘“ bay’’ was the architectural unit, its normal length 
_ of sixteen feet being determined by the standing room required by the 
“long yoke’”’ of oxen. 

In an equally interesting manner the author traces the development 


cations in architecture necessitated by man’s better economic environ- - 
- ment; the introduction of chimneys, windows, decorations, etc., fol- a 
_ lowed as a result of this environment. ; 
The influence of Roman architecture in the development of the 

‘*town house’”’ is clearly shown. The manor house, the castle = 
watch tower, and the Church or Lord’s House were the outgrowth of | 
the feudal system of the middle ages. A detailed account of the 
functions, as well as of the architecture of these buildings, is given d 
in chapters viii, ix and x. Thus we are led to see that our common 
architectural forms were not derived from arbitrary designs, but from | v 
the simple hut, whose roof was held up by a pair of wooden ‘‘ forks.’’ ° 
_ The copious foot-notes and long list of books cited attest the careful 

research of the author. He concludes as follows: ,, 

‘*The progress of man in the arts can be measured by the difference ¥y 

between the cave dwelling and the cathedral. The first links of the 
J long chain of evolution, which extends between the lowest and the 
hm highest forms of human dwellings, were forged by the men who tilled 

' | ‘ the land and watched the flocks. It was they who fashioned and ye 

a maintained the shapes which for so many ages prevailed in the cottage 

and the palace.” 


Philadelphia. 


F. E. HoRAck. 
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_ A History of Greece for High Schools and Academies. By G. W. 
BOTSFORD, Ph. D. Pp. xiii, 381. Price, $1.10. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1899. 
To write an adequate Greek history for schools is not easy: the .s 
_ guecesses have been few. The reason is perhaps not far to seek. - = 
_ There was no Greek nation in the modern sense, or even in the sense | 
in which we speak of the Roman nation. It was a number of political ‘ 
nits, each, to assuperficial glance, going largely its own way. Such 
confederacies as were formed never became welded together into a 
substantial political unity, either under the influence of a common 
purpose, or under pressure of a dominant member. Even as a geo- 
graphical designation the name Greece is to the modern mind mis- 
leading: wherever a Greek colony planted its feet, that was to the 
ancient mind a part of Hellas, and remained so as long as the colony 
maintained itself. And all the vicissitudes through which these 
sometimes remote and comparatively insignificant towns passed, 
belonged properly to the history of the people. It is true that the 
interest centres in Athens and Sparta as the heads of rival confedera- 
cies and the representatives of opposing political principles; but the 
Peloponnesian war and the complications that followed its conclusion, 
with the mass of their petty battles and often resultless victories, are 
apt to seem but a hurly burly, resulting in nothing better than a con- — 
dition of general exhaustion. mr 
And yet there is a history of the Greek people which is worth the — 
telling. There was a Greek civilization, whatever variety we may _ 
seem to find in the individual expressions of it; and the Greeks were 
perfectly conscious of this themselves. The sharp lime they drew 
between Greek and non-Greek is proof sufficient of this. 
It is this history of the Greek people that Dr. Botsford has attempted 
to set forth in his book. In the introduction, styled the ‘‘ Mission of 
the Book ’’ stands this sentence: ‘‘It is far more profitable to learn _ 
the character and achievements of the great men, whatever their field 7 
of activity, to follow the development of the social and political life, © 
and to enter into the spirit of civilization;” more important, that is, 
than to learn all the details of their battles, sieges and political 
rivalries. The ideal is a high one and Dr. Botsford has spared no 
pains to realize it. He has everywhere given a foremost place to the 
social, political, literary and artistic sides of Greek civilization, and 
set them forth in adequate detail; while in the manifold wars amongst 
themselves and with the common foe he has been careful to give just 
enough to make the course of events clear and to put the causes and 
meaning of the conflicts in a proper light. But it is not so much in 
the selection of particulars as in the manner of the narration itself 
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3 that his chief merit lies. He has told his tale in a straightforward, 
simple style that must prove taking to the mind of the schoolboy; and 
he has from time to time worked in translations from passages of the _ 
ancient Greek authors, poets, historians and orators alike. This gives — 
one the feeling that we are listening to the Greeks telling their own _ 
story; we get the events and conditions from their point of view and 
can appreciate them so much more accurately. My own experience 
convinces me that nothing so well interprets to a class the facts of 
Greek history as the Greeks’ own description of them, or reflections _ 
upon them. 

Further, and as a result indeed of this, the book is not only clear; 


_Itisa book too that will keep, and that oue would like to keep; a 
_ great quality this in a schoolbook. 

There are numerous excellent illustrations, maps, views and repro- 
ductions of works of Greek art, with bibliographies appended to each 
chapter. Some features in the book might be questioned. Advanced 

_ views regarding the Homeric question, the Dorian invasion, the per- 
- sonality of Lycurgus seem like the strong meat that is better adapted 

to older minds; but these are questions of judgment that do not seri- 

_ ously affect the book. In the interest of the pupils it is to be hoped 
that many schools will use this history of Greece. 


WILLIAM A. LAMBERTON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


_ The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study. By W. E. BuRGHARDT 
/ Du Bors, Ph. D. Pp. xx, 423. Price, paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 
Philadelphia: Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, 

1899. 

Sociology demands of its students a thorough and critical examina- _ 
tion of facts. Our various ‘‘ Negro problems ’’ have given rise to a 
mass of loose writing, which has been lamentably lacking in such 
research, and which has proceeded largely on conjecture and personal 
bias, figures being quoted to prove a given theory rather than as a basis 
of induction. Dr, Du Bois’ study is exceptional and scholarly, and 
seems to realize his ideal of seeking the truth in the ‘‘ heart quality of 
fairness.’’ It presents the results of a fifteen months’ inquiry during 
1896 and 1897 into the condition of the forty thousand or more Negroes 
in Philadelphia. This inquiry was conducted under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at the instigation of Miss Susan P. 
Wharton and Dr. Charles C. Harrison, and under the direct advice of 

Professor S. M. Lindsay. The study is based largely on the results 
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of systematic field-work and of a house-to-house canvass in the Seventh 
Ward, where a large portion of Philadelphia Negroes of every grade 
of life are massed, and on a general survey of the other wards along 
similar lines for purposes of comparison and completeness. The 
censuses and other official statistics and reliable historical material 
were freely and accurately used. 

The book is well indexed and logically arranged, and is naturally 
divided into the following four parts: (1) The history of the Negroes 
in Philadelphia; (2) their individual condition, embracing their 
number, age, sex, conjugal condition, birthplace, education, occupa- 
tions and health; (3) their group condition, touching the family and 
their property, organizations, criminals and paupers; and (4) their 
physical and social environment,—with a chapter added on Negro 
Suffrage and a final word as to practical social reform. A chapter is 
devoted to each of these distinct topics, presenting them first in the 
light of the house-to-house investigation in the Seventh Ward and 
then taking up the conditions in the whole city. The schedules 
used in the house-to-house canvass are appended, together with a 
summary of Pennsylvania legislation in regard to the Negro, 
and a bibliography. Parenthetically, it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Du Bois will take to himself his suggestion inthe ANNALS of January, 
1898, and find time to supply our great need for a complete biblio- 
graphy of the American Negro. All pertinent figure-tables are freely 
and fully quoted withstatements of their sources, probable errors and 
general credibility, and their value and force are greatly increased by 
frequent diagrams of the results. Dr. Du Bois has felt and noted 
_ keenly the obvious incompleteness of many of his figures; often the 
sources were untrustworthy, and at other times the results were 
based on such limited inquiry or material for investigation that they 
are of local value alone. But though the point of view is often ten- 
tative, the language is never vague, and the writer makes his position 
even on the difficult subjects of race-contact and Negro suffrage clear 
and positive. 

The purpose of the inquiry is stated to be to aid local reform work 
by supplying a body of information which may be a safe basis for 
comprehensive knowledge of existing conditions. But its value is 
national. It is a critical, discriminating statement of the condi- 
tions and results of Negro life in a large, northern, seaboard city a 
little more than thirty years after the Civil War. Moreover, it is in 
the design of the writer merely fragmentary, his large plan embracing 
similar future inquiries in other cities, as Boston in the East, Chicago 
and perhaps Kansas City in the West, and Atlanta, New Orleans and 
Galveston in the South and in similarly selected country districts, 
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which will ‘‘ constitute a fair basis of induction as to the present con- 
3 iin of the American Negro.’’ It might be of additional value to 
er investigate the conditions peculiar to some border state and border 
city, as Richmond or Louisville. Let us earnestly hope that neither 
the lack of funds nor of University interest will hamper the fulfillment 
of the scheme. If this larger scheme can be carried out in detail under 
the active supervision of trained sociologists, the results, though not 
so complete, will be often more to the point and more reliable than 
those obtained from figures in which the personal equation is a largely 
_- varying quantity and which are collected by untrained census em- 
_ ployes. Moreover, the air will be cleared throughout the country, as 
it has been in Philadelphia, for some definite statements about prob- 
lems on which most intelligent people to-day, North and South, have 
positive convictions based only on limited observation, on whim, or 
on faith. 
The consideration of this larger idea suggests the evident limita-— 
tions of the present study; we still lack, for instance, a trustworthy 
statement of the comparative industrial discrimination in northern 
and southern cities. But Dr. Du Bois makes throughout the book two 
sane suggestions as to this pivotal difficulty of industrial discrimina- 
tion in Philadelphia,—first, the white people should ‘‘ recognize the . 
existence of the better class of Negroes’’ and not class all Negroes 
_ together; second, the better class of Negroes must help and co-operate 4 
_ with the lower, there must be a leadership in the spirit of service | 
instead of the present tendency to segregation for ossh-guataction. 
‘* The first duty of an upper class is to serve the lowest classes,’’ and, 
as Professor Lindsay says in the introduction: ‘‘ In the last analysis i 
_ the rise of the Negro is apt to be in proportion to the ability ofthe upper — 
= of his race to infuse the lower strata of Negro society with the "es 
intellectual and moral requisites of economic survival which they 
themselves possess.” 
_ The temporary usefulness of the work to the Philadelphia philan- 
thropist is assured, and its permanent national value to the scholar — 
and the statesman is predicted. 


To Dr. Du Bois’ study is appended a special report on — 


Domestic Service in the Seventh Ward, Philadelphia,’ by Isabel 

_ Eaton, A. M., based on an eight months’ investigation during 1896- 
1897, including a house-to-house visitation. It is a contribution more : 
especially to the general domestic service problem; though many of 
Miss Eaton’s tables of collected figures are valuable as continuations _ 
and elaborations of Dr. Du Bois’ work. 
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Zur Frage der Lohnermitielung. Eine methodologisch-kritische 
Untersuchung. By FRANZ EULENBERG. Pp. vi, 150. Price, 3 
marks. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1899. 

Ueber Einige Bestimmungsgriinde des Arbeitslohnes. By JouN C. 
LEMBKE. Pp. vi, 128. Price, 2.50 marks. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1899. 

In the first essay Dr. Eulenberg, who is docent at the University of 
Leipzig, has made a critical study of the methods of collecting wage 
statistics. While largely theoretical and technical, it yet has a specific 
purpose, for the author points out the defects and needs of existing 
statistical offices and advocates the establishment of a more centralized 
system for Germany. The author does not seek to establish a theory 
of distribution, but to determine the best method of ascertaining 
concrete wages, that is, what the members of the wage-earning class 
receive per day or week or year. While it is desirable to know the 
actual earnings of the laboring class, this is often impossible of direct 
determination, and the rate of wages for a typical week may then be 
taken. The further much-mooted question as to whether real or 
nominal wages should be the object of wage statistical studies, Dr. 
Eulenberg answers in favor of the latter; such considerations as the 
size of family, the ownership of the dwelling, the character of the 
expenditures, etc., do not belong in the province of wage statistics. 
They are necessary for determining the economic condition of the 
laboring class, as is also the purchasing power of money, but they 
belong to social statistics or even general economics. We are here 
concerned only with the amount of wages. 

In all these problems Dr. Eulenberg considers first of all the ques- 
tion of method. ‘‘ Method is the way which leads to a desired 
goal.”” With reference to this point, two important and radically 
different modes of determining wages may be distinguished: the 
monographische and the kollektive methods. The monograph deals 
with the wages of a single industry, whether of a single establish- 
ment, or a local industry, or of a single industry scattered over a 
considerable territory. The collective inquiry investigates the wages 
of several industries at the same time, and may confine itself toa 
single community, or take in a wider territory, even a whole country. 
While the former method yields more detailed and intimate results 
than any of the others, it is strictly limited in its application to a 
small area, and permits of no wide generalizations. The most suc- 
cessful attempt to include a whole industry within a country ina 
single inquiry is the English Labor Census, which, by its relatively 
simple and carefully prepared schedules, has been enabled to secure 
trustworthy and fairly complete results. 
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The collective method offers a somewhat different set of ssiiliadin 
Here the object is to obtain the wage conditions of several industries 
or of a whole community at the same time; to ascertain how the wages 
of the various industries are related to one another and what the con- 
dition of the entire laboring class is at a particular moment. Under 
this group may be comprised the wage statistics of a single city, as 
those of Mannheim (by Worishoffer), of Altona and of Berlin; some- 
what wider investigations, such as that made in Switzerland in 1893, 
taking in eight cantons, and, finally, national wage statistics. As 
examples of the last are cited the American census of 1880, the Bel- 
gian enguéte of 1891, and the English reports on “ changes in wages.’ 
Dr. Eulenberg finds little good to say of the United States census, and 
indeed there is little to be said in answer to most of his criticisms. 
His strictures lose some of their force, however, from his apparently 
limite1 knowledge of wage statistical investigations in this country, 
for he remarks that “the eleventh census gave up the attempt to 
gather wage statistics,’’ and nowhere mentions the Aldrich report; of 
the Massachusetts reports only those of 1896 and 1897 are mentioned. 
Nor does the author anywhere mention such studies as those of Mr. 
Giffen and A. L. Bowley in England. But such criticism is perhaps 
unfair, for Dr. Eulenberg does not lay claim to having covered the 
whloe field; at most he selects typical illustrations of different methods, 
and in criticising these he is often acute, though largely negative in 
his results. In the conclusion he admits the usefulness of each method 
in its place, so that instead of following any one plan to the exclusion 
of others we should have a ‘‘system of investigations,’’ by which 
alone we can arrive at the whole truth. 

Although it is nowhere so stated, the essay by Mr. Lembke, who is 
a native of Sweden, is evidently a doctor’s dissertation, It may be 
divided into two parts, of which the first consists of a critical review 
of some of the newer wage theories, while in the latter the writer 
develops his own views. In the historical part Mr. Lembke has very 
flatteringly confined his attention to recent American writers; he evi- 
dently possessed a complete file of the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, for outside of the theories advanced in its pages by various 
writers in the last ten years, Marshall, Taussig and Walker are the 
only books quoted at any length. In his constructive work the author 
shows himself a thorough disciple of the Austrian school and follows 
Bohm-Bawerk and von Wieser closely. It is a commonplace to say 
that, to-day, problems of distribution occupy the central position in 
economic theory, and of these problems that of wages has probably 
received greater attention in the United States than anywhere else. 
The writer has therefore chosen wisely in presenting these theories to 
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a German audience, for between the American theories and those of 
German authors there is in many respects a striking similarity. The 
extension of the law of rent to the domain of wages, which is charac- 
teristic of the newer American theories, finds an earlier exposition in 
the writings of Mangoldt, Schaffle, etc.; Clark’s conception of a fund 
of abstract labor has its counterpart in Marx, while Wood's principle 
of substitution of labor and capital and Carver’s more eclectic theory 
are ideas not foreign to German thought. Mr. Lembke has presented 
these theories clearly, intelligently and critically. 

In the positive part of the essay the attempt is made to show the 
determinant factors which fix wages on the side of supply and on that 
of demand. Here the author distinguishes sharply between labor for 
personal services and labor for productive services. In the first case 
the sudbjektive auffassung of the employer is the chief determining 
factor; in the second it is the objective exchangeable value of the pro- 
ducts in which the labor has materialized itself. As will be seen, Mr. 
Lembke has followed the classification of BOhm-Bawerk, from whom 
he quotes approvingly and frequently. In the discussion of servants’ 
wages he is interesting, in the other cases he says little that is new. 
The essay must be commended, on the whole, as a careful, discrim- 
inating piece of work. b 


Indiana Untversity. » 


Natural Law and Legal Practice. Wectures delivered at the Law 
School of Georgetown University. By RENE I. HoLaInpD, S. J., 
Professor of Ethics and Sociology, Woodstock College; Lecturer 
on Natural and Canon Law, Georgetown University. 8vo. pp. 344. 
Price, $1.75. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1899. 


This work at least attempts to fill a long felt want. The division 
of the sciences has gone so far that we are likely to lose sight of their 
connections. Law, of course, began with the declaration of a ruler’s 
will, but it was not long in recognizing its sanctions in the moral 
ideas of the subject, and wherever any concession or respect is given 
to these we are bound to find an intimate relation between private 
ethics and public law. It is to the exposition of this relation that the 
present work is devoted. The book is a combination of ethics and 
the maxims of law. It is arranged in the form and with the purpose 
of a text-book, and will serve very well as a system of topics for a 
discussion of ethical problems. 

But the strength of the book for the lecturer is its weakness for the 
student, There are too many general problems raised for the real 
issue involved. This would not be the case were they more fully 
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7 treated. It is too much to point out all the scholastic issues of phil- 
“y osophy and leave them here with nothing but a dogmatic basis upon 
which the student is to rely. If he is of an inquiring turn of mind 
and feels that so many things have to be solved prior to the recogni- 
tion of legitimacy in some very simple maxims, he will find that he 
cannot solve the problem which conditions his progress. This is not 
a condemnation of the work, but a statement of its justifiable limita- 
tions. Many interesting side lights are thrown upon sociological facts 
and upon phenomena which the moralist often does not know or 
_ does not consider in his theories. Teacher and student alike may find 
this part of the book very stimulating. 
The appendix, presenting rules for regulating the practice of a 
_ lawyer and drawn by a man of great reputation who prefers to with- 
hold his name, is practically useless. The rules are very truistic, 
_ but are too general in character to influence a man without a con- 
_ science. With this equipment a man needs no such rules, but with- 
a it he requires something more specific than the vague advice to 
be honest and just. Of course itis difficult to draw up rules for such 
a situation, but if drawn at all they ought to meet the demand more 
definitely than the simple admonition to be good. 
James H. Hystop. 1 


Columbia University, New York. 


Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrative of American His- 
tory, 1606-1775. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM MacDonaLp, 
Professor of History and Political Science in Bowdoin College. 


| Pp. ix, 401. Price, $2.00. New York and London: The Macmillan 


Company, 1899. 

In compiling and editing this work Professor MacDonald has added _ 
a companion volume to his collection of ‘ Select Documents Illustra- — 
tive of the History of the United States, 1776-1860,’’ published over a 
year since, thus having brought together in two handy volumes the | =< 
more important documents relating to the constitutional history of } 
the colonial and federal governments. 

In plan and execution the new volume is similar to the earlier one, — 
and is characterized by the same accurate and scholarly work, both in 
the clear and helpful introduction and select bibliography which pre- 
cede each document, as well as in the judicious selection and editing | 
of the text. Within the limits of four hundred pages the editor has’ 
collected the significant portions of some eighty of the most impor-— 
tant documents of the colonial period. Of these over one-half fall 
within the seventeenth century, six documents within the so-called 
“neglected period,’’ the first half of the eighteenth century, and the © 
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remaining twenty-nine within the score of years immediately preced- 
ing the Revolution. An analysis of the character of these documents 
shows that nearly one-third of the selections consist of charters, pat- 
ents or grants conferred by the English Government or other author- 
ized power upon the various original colonies; another third is devoted 
to the frames of government or important statutes drawn by the colo- 
nists themselves, concessions and charters granted to the colonists by 
proprietors or chartered companies, and the treaties and the naviga- 
tion acts passed prior to 1750, in which America was directly 
concerned; the remaining third comprises the important acts of 
Parliament and proclamations of the king, as well as the chief state 
papers of the colonists of the pre-revolutionary period. 

Although much that is contained within the volume was already 
accessible in print, either in Poore’s ‘‘ Charters and Constitutions,” 
Preston’s ‘‘ Documents,”’ or in one or more of the various leaflet series 
of reprints of original documents, this work will commend itself to 
all as being more comprehensive and convenient than any of the above 
mentioned collections. In addition, the editor has rendered an 
important service in making generally accessible several important 
documents of the period immediately preceding the Revolution, which 
hitherto have been available only to the few. We miss, however, 
from this series of pre-revolutionary state papers Patrick Henry’s 
celebrated resolutions, passed by the Virginia House of Burgesses in 
1765, the ‘‘Address to the People of Great Britain,’’ by Congress in 
1774, and the ‘‘ Suffolk County Resolves,”’ presented to Congress in 
the same year. 

If any just criticism can be lodged against the editor it would fall 
under the head of omissions, We especially regret that Professor 
MacDonald did not see fit to give a larger number of selections from 
the more than two score statutes of Parliament, passed prior to 1770, 
and dealing directly with colonial affairs; some of these laws would 
have given a better idea of the extent of English legislation for 
American internal affairs. Such, for example, were the acts for the 
encouragement of the production of naval stores, the acts restricting 
or prohibiting the production or manufacture of various commodities, 
as wool and woolens (1699, 1739), hats (1732), iron and steel (1719, 
1750); statutes regulating the value of foreign coin (1708), or limiting 
or prohibiting the issue of paper money (1740, 1750, 1760, 1763), and 
acts for the regulating of apprenticeship (1763) and naturalization 
(1739, 1756, 1761). 

Likewise there might very properly have been included the com- 
missions or orders in council, creating the various offices for directing 
colonial affairs from the mother country, especially that establishing 
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al” 
the most important and permanent of these, the Board of Trade and 
Plantations. While perhaps not strictly within the plan of the work, 
the introduction of a typical commission and instructions of a royal 
governor, in an abridged form if necessary, would have enhanced the 
value of the collection, and would not have been inappropriate inas- 
much as these documents almost took the place of a charterinthe — 
royal colonies. HERMAN V. AMES. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Statistics and Economics. By RICHMOND Mayo-SMITH. Pp. 467. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1899. 


Professor Mayo-Smith’s “Statistics and Economics’’ is linked to aa 
his previous volume on ‘‘ Statistics and Sociology ’’ by the common © 


title ‘‘ Science of Statistics.’’ The two volumes give a comprehensive 


survey of statistical results in the departments of human knowledge © 


in which the statistical method has borne its ripest fruits. 


The function of the present work is to exhibit statistics in the ser- 


vice of economics, The author reviews successively the chief lines 
of economic research with a view to discovering how far statistics can 
elucidate the questions which they raise. Each chapter opens with a 
succinct statement of the aims of economic theory, designed to show 
what points can be verified or investigated by the statistical method 
and what aspects of the subject are beyond its reach. This is fol- 
lowed in each chapter by a summary of the results of statistical 
investigation, a critical appreciation of the difficulties which beset the 
method, and an estimate of the value of the results for the purposes 
of economic reasoning. On this plan the author reviews the familiar 
economic categories of consumption, production, exchange and distri- 
bution with a number of sub-headings which fairly exhaust the 
phases of economic life which can be brought within the ken of 
statistics. Further description of the contents of the work is unne- 


cessary. Every student of economics must take cognizance of it, as — 


it supplies an authoritative statement of the relations of statistics 
and economics which will be indispensable for all who have not been 
specially trained in statistical research. It is moreover a work of 
reference to which one may turn with full assurance that the essential 
facts will be given. Copious references and carefully prepared biblio- 
gtaphies make it a useful starting point for those who seek more 


detailed information on special topics than the limits of the book 


permit in the text. 

With the purpose and spirit of the work the reviewer finds himself 
in perfect accord. Professor Mayo-Smith has handled the delicate 
relations of statistics and economics with great discrimination, and 
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STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS. 


has avoided with rare self-denial any tendency to unduly magnify the 
function of statistics in economic reasoning. In this respect I feel 
the volume to be distinctly superior to its predecessor. In a review of 
the former volume I took occasion to point out that the limits of statis- 
tics and sociology were but vaguely defined. That work was primarily 
the labor of a statistician, but in the present volume we have the pro- 
duction of one who is at the same time an economist and a statistician 
and is keenly conscious of the mutual relations of the two fields of 
work. In the former volume it seemed to me that undue prominence 
had been given to foreign material and that American data had been 
neglected. But in the field of economic statistics the American 
material is extremely rich and its frequent citation gives this volume 
an interest for the American reader which the former volume lacked. 

The author of so comprehensive a work is always exposed to the 
criticism of not maintaining due proportions between the several 
parts. Different readers will wish for a more extended treatment of 
certain chapters, and be content with less detail in other parts. in 
touching upon this aspect of the work one may well be apprehensive 
that he voices an individual rather than a general opinion. Yet, 
assuming this risk I am disposed to point out the chapters on 
Money and Credit, and Transportation and Commerce as being less 
satisfactory than other parts of the work. The importance of the 
subject would, in my judgment, have justified a fuller treatment of 
these topics. 

The ‘‘ Science of Statistics” has found an admirable exponent in 
Professor Mayo-Smith, and he has laid American scholarship under a 
debt of gratitude by his excellent labors. The completion of his 
work tempts me to a comparison of its two parts. I have perhaps 
indicated a preference on my own part for the second volume, and 
am disposed to believe that this will be the judgment of statisticians 
generally. Both display the keen critical judgment of the worth 
of statistical results and the limitationsof the statistical method, 
which distinguishes the expert from the undiscriminating public. 
But in the second volume this critical attitude is not fettered by 
any constructive purpose and finds freer expression. On the other 
hand, I am inclined to think that the general judgment will 
especially commend the first volume. It deals with topics on which 
the general reader is less well informed, and he gains in the book 
access to a coherent body of information which is new and inter- 
esting. He turns from the second volume with a feeling of disap- 
pointment and asks himself, ‘‘ Is this then all the light that statistics 
can throw upon economics?’’ He has been wont to believe that in 
the hands of a master it had complete answers for many of the vexa- 
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tious questions of economic life. When he finds that in many instances 
the answer of statistics is negative he cannot conceal his disappoint- 
ment. A reader who yearns for positive results finds cold comfort in 
destructive criticism, however keen and conclusive, This, of course, 
lies in the nature of the subject. It is the function of the statistician, 
as I have heard Professor Mayo-Smith define it, tokeep mankind from 
being humbugged. Such a service may win for him the commenda- 
tion of the discreet, but cannot earn the applause of the multitude. 
ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


The History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 1719-1776. 
By EDWARD McCRapy, President of the Historical Society of South 
Carolina. Pp. 847. Price, $3.50. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1899. 
_ - _ Mr. McCrady has given us in this volume a work which will hold 


s its place among the best of our State histories. Beginning its exist- 
ence under the Utopian scheme of Locke, with Palatines, Landgraves 
and Cassiques, revolting successfully against proprietary rule as early 
as 1719, foremost in the struggle for independence in 1775, applying 
its own doctrine of nullification in 1832, and leading in the formation 
of the new republic in 1860, South Carolina has from its earliest 
settlement occupied a unique and important place among the Ame-zi- 
can commonwealths. 

This position was once fully recognized by historians, but of late 
years has been ignored or minimized. One example of this change may 
be cited from the present work, where the author, quoting Bancroft, 
says: ‘‘As the united American people spread through the vast 
expanse over which their jurisdiction now extends, be it remembered 
that the blessing of union is due to the warmheartedness of South 
Carolina,”’ and adds, ‘* strange to say, this passage is omitted in later 
editions of Mr. Bancroft’s history.’’ Let it not be inferred from this 
citation that Mr. McCrady’s book is controversial, or in any sensea 
**defence’’ of South Carolina, her actions or institutions; on the con- 
trary, the work is entirely free from this fault. Nor has the author 
fallen into the kindred and common error of instituting invidious 
comparisons, or of magnifyiag the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
other states in order that the superiority of the state under considera- 
tion might be made more manifest; this mistake has been recently 
exemplified in the biography of a native of Mr. McCrady’s own 
state, in which biography a whole people are belittled, to make the 
hero greater. 

But it is not only in the practice of these negative virtues that the 
author has shown himself fitted for his task, his work is characterized 
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throughout by historical acumen, a broad scholarship and the careful 
use of historical sources. He has preferred contemporaneous docu- 
ments to second-hand information in all cases where such documents 
exist, and he has been enabled thus to correct many errors of less 
conscientious historians. 

Among the most interesting portions of the work under review are 
those in which the social life of the people is depicted. The centre 
of this social life was Charleston, which, owing to the wealth early 
acquired by its citizens, and to their constant intercourse with Eng- 
land, soon became a miniature London. England was the model in 
all things pertaining to manners, customs and culture; the latest 
fashions were imported from the metropolis; public balls and concerts 
were given; hunting was a favorite sport much indulged in; and it 
was said that the people were not satisfied unless the very brick for 
their houses were brought from England. Advertisements of races 
appear in the newspapers as early as 1734; the first theatre in America 
was built in Charleston in 1735, where ‘‘ The Orphan, a Tragedy ’’ was 
played the same year; clubs, partly social, partly charitable, were 
organized in 1729, and the first attempt to establish a public library 
was made in the same city in 1698. South Carolina as a colony and 
as a state has always taken an acute interest in the political questions 
of the day, and on this department of her history Mr. McCrady has 
brought to bear his great store of legal learning, as well as his knowl- 
edge of English constitutional history. So much has been written of 
the Navigation Acts and the Stamp Act that historians generally have 
given an undue amount of emphasis to these laws as the principal 
causes of the revolution. Mr. McCready has clearly recognized the 
influence of the minor abuses of the English government in bringing 
about rebellion—the acts of omission as well as of commission—which 
long continued, gradually sapped the foundations of loyalty, until, 
eaten out from below, rather than over-weighted from above, the 
structure fell. Even the old story of the struggle between the com- 

mons, the council and the governor has, under Mr. McCrady’s touch, 

been invested with new interest, and the reader been made to feel 

- that he is looking on at the play of giant forces which later will rend 
anempire and free a nation. 


University of Pennsylvania. a1) = 


Rivers of North America. A Reading Lesson for Students of Geogra- 
phy and Geology. By Isrart C. RussELL, LL. D., Professor of 
Geology, University of Michigan. Pages xv, 327. Price, $1.75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 18908. 
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Earth Sculpture, or Origin of Land Forms. By JAMES GEIKIE, 
LL. D., D.C. L., F. R.S. Pages xiii, 397. Price, $1.75. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 

From time to time books in the field of geography are noticed in — 
the ANNALS. Attention is given to this class of literature because — 
geography, particularly physical and economic geography, is an 
essential auxiliary to the study of the political and social sciences; 
because the institutions of government and society originate and 
grow in a physical environment that strongly influences their devel- 
opment. 

The Science Series, published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with 
the editorial assistance of Professor J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia — 
University, and Mr. F. E. Beddard, of England, promises to contain, 
among its twenty-three announced volumes, several works of especial 
interest to students of politics and economics. In this category may 
safely be classed numbers three and four of the Series; number three 
being a volume on the ‘‘ Rivers of North America,”’ written by Profes- 
sor Russell, of the University of Michigan, and number four being a 
work on ‘‘ Earth Sculpture,” by Professor James Geikie, of Edinburgh. 

The ‘‘ Rivers of North America”’ is the fourth excellent book for 
which students of geography are now indebted to Professor Russell. 
His three previous volumes dealing respectively with the lakes, the 
glaciers, and the volcanoes of North America, have been appreciated 
by students, teachers and readers generally, and his last volume, 
dealing with the rivers of our continent, is a work of equal merit. 
Professor Russell has the happy faculty of being both readable and 
scientific, and no one can peruse his volumes without gaining a better 
appreciation of the physical theatre in which American institutions 
are developing. 

The volume on ‘‘ Rivers,” written ‘‘ with the hope of assisting the 
reader both in questioning the streams and in understanding their 
answers,’’ does but little in the way of describing particular streams, 
but has much to say concerning the way the rivers do their work and 
of the results of their ceaseless activity. Those who have studied the 
subject know that our land forms are mainly the result of the forces 
of denudation and that among those forces the activity of stream 
erosion is the most prominent. 

Professor Geikie correctly says, in the preface to his book on ‘‘ Earth 
Sculpture,”’ that ‘‘ although much has been written, especially of late 
years, on the origin of surface-features, yet there is no English work 
to which readers not skilled in geology can turn for some general 
account of the whole subject.’’ Professor Geikie has succeeded very 
well in presenting such a general account. He studies the various land 
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forms, according to a very satisfactory classification, discussing 
the forces that have produced those forms, and telling us, in language 
not technical, how the surface-features of the world have come to be 
what they are. If the reader of Professor Geikie’s book will follow 
it by a study of soils and their origin, and also by a study of mineral 
resources, he will be prepared to understand a good part of economic 
geology that would otherwise be unintelligible. 

The student of physical and economic geography must make geol- 
ogy the basis of his studies, and if he has not made a systematic 
study of geology—as is the case with most persons—he will find in 
these books by Professors Russell and Geikie, the kind of geology he 
most needs and a very considerable share of all the geology required 
for the advantageous reading of geographical literature. 

Emory R. 


Washington, D. C. 

German Higher Schools. The History, Organization and Methods 

of Secondary Education in Germany. By JAMES E. RUSSELL, 

Ph. D. Pp. xii, 455. Price, $2.25. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1889. 


From the perusal of this work one rises with new hope for the 
science of education. The scholarship displayed in this volume and 
the sound judgment which pervades its pages, show that superior talent 
and good sense are finding their way into the discussion of school 
problems. The author does not glorify everything abroad simply 
because it is foreign. He makes due account of the differences in the 
social and national life of the Old and the New World. Too often it 
is in pedagogy asin love. The girl whose home is a thousand miles 
away looks more attractive than the girl who lives next door; and the 
schools seen through the vista of three thousand miles look more 
perfect than the schools at home. He who reads merely to find fault, 
receives no encouragement from this volume. The attempt is made 
to show the reader how the German schools are suited to German condi- 
tions, how they adapt means and realize the ideals and ends of German 
life; and the temptation to point out the moral of every tale is studi- 
ously resisted. In the preparation of the volume he had the benefit 
of the counsel and criticism of some of the most competent educators 
of the fatherland. He enjoyed special privileges and courtesies as 
European commissioner of the New York Board of Regents and as the 
special agent of the United States Bureau of Education. These keys 
unlocked doors closed to many a visitor who lacks the credentials to 
secure government recognition and permission to visit the schools of 
Germany. 
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The volume starts with the beginnings of German schools, discusses — 
the rise of Protestant schools, the transition to the schools of the 
present century, and enters into the details of the schools of Prussia 
which country is taken as representative of the whole of Germany. 
The account of the rules, regulations, customs, examinations, privi- 
leges, instruction and maintenance cannot fail to be instructive to 
every student who is anxious to get the most reliable information con- 
cerning schools at home and abroad. ‘The most interesting chapter is 
the one on Tendencies of School Reform. Teaching is an art whose 
greatest achievements evidently belong not to the past or the present, 
but to the future. Hence, even in the land of schoolmasters we may 
expect to find the agitation of reforms in spite of reverence for the — 
past and of class distinctions which demand a special training forthe _ 
upper classes to distinguish them from the common people. The 
author claims that it is characteristic of the German way of doing 
things to slight nothing because of its apparent insignificance. He 
claims that questions of methods of teaching, of the internal organiza- 
tion and conduct of schools, of hygiene, of salaries and pensions, of 
the social rank and standing of teachers, of their professional training, 
are constantly in the minds of German educators and that, with few 
exceptions, their solution is either well understood or waits on the 
solution of more fundamental problems. One of the latter is the old 
question of the Greeks versus the Trojans, the emperor being opposed 
to the extreme advocates of Greek as a means of culture and a condition 
of preferment. Six years of Greek and nine years of Latin are required 
of the applicants for the coveted posts in the professional and civil 
service. Some would make Greek optional; others advocate three 
years of French, beginning say at nine years of age so that the boy’s 
powers may be tested before he is obliged to choose his course of study 
and his vocation in life. Astonishing results are claimed for this plan 
which substitutes a modern language for three years of Latin and, 
selecting French for the purpose, treats it as a living language. We 
cannot refrain from transcribing part of the quotation from the report 
of the Mayor of Kiel who recommends the adoption by his own city 
of the new so-called Frankfort plan: “In Altona, where at present 
we find the only opportunity of seeing a Reform-Schule carried to the 
highest class, I was especially interested in the instruction in Latin. 
I followed it through classes from the Untertertia to the Prima of the 
Realgymnasium. In Untertertia where Latin is begun, the pupils 
showed an unmistakable interest in the new language; the grammati- 
cal questions of the teachers were answered with great readiness, and 
short sentences were translated with ease from Gerinan into Latin. 
In Obertertia a connected passage unfamiliar to the class was trans- 
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lated into Latin with remarkable confidence. Latin authors were 
taken up only in the Secunda. . . . ‘‘Theaim of Latin instruction 
had been attained by the Primaeur of the Altona Gymnasium at least 
as successfully, if not more so, than in any Realgymnasium of the old 
sort.’’ Of the instruction at Frankfort the same visitor says: ‘‘ The 
readiness with which the pupils answered the rapid questions of the 
teachers was really astonishing; even when the director put his ques- 
tions in Latin, the answers in short Latin sentences were promptly 
given, a readiness which I can only explain by the pupil’s confidence 
obtained in the use of the related language, the French.”’ 

These facts will hardly findecredence except with those who have 
seen similar results from correct methods of teaching Latin. To the 
sceptic we say: ‘‘Go and see and be convinced.’’ The results are 
probably due more to the teachers than to their specific methods. In 
drawing attention to these results the volume before us has rendered 
American teachers a service for which we can not be too thankful. 


NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Study of History in Schools.* Report of the Committee of 
Seven. Pp. 267. Price, 50c. New York: Macmillan Company, 1899. 


This report merits high praise and careful study. The members of 
the committee formed a broad conception of their task and worked 
indefatigably. They studied the existing conditions in this country 
and ascertained what was done in other countries, They sought advice 
and aid from all who had had experience in teaching history. After 
they had obtained all data possible they devoted much time to its con- 
sideration. Before drafting the final report they made known the tenta- 
tive conclusions which they had reached and invited discussion and 
criticism. The result is a truly admirable report. 

The most important features are an outline of a ‘‘thorough and 
systematic course of study’’ for four years, suggestions ‘‘how the 
different blocks or periods may be treated”’ as to the methods of 
instruction, and a discussion of what the college entrance require- 
ments should be and how the entrance examinations should be con- 
ducted. 

In the appendix, which fills nearly half the volume, there are chap- 
ters on ‘‘the present condition of history in American secondary 


* The members of the committee were Professor McLaughlin, of the University 
of Michigan; Professor Adams, of Johns Hopkins; Mr. Fox, of the Hopkins’ 
Grammar School in New Haven; Professor Hart, of Harvard; Professor Haskins, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Professor Salmon, of Vassar; and Professor 
Stephens, of Cornell. 
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schools,’’ and on the “‘ study of history below the secondary schools,’ 
articles on the teaching of history in the secondary schools of Ger- © 
many, France, England and Canada, and select lists of pedagogical — 
works and of maps and atlases. The appendix has a decided value. 7 
The most important recommendation of the committee is that there 
shall be a four years’ course ‘“‘ beginning with ancient history and 
ending with American history.’” They propose the following sub- — 
divisions: for the first year ‘‘ancient history, with special reference — 
to Greek and Roman history,’’ ending at the year 800, or 814, or 843; ; { 
> for the second year medizval and modern European history to the 
- present time; for the third year English history; and for the last year 
_ American history and civil government. 
In regard to the entrance requirements they wisely refrain from 
recommending any fixed system, as the diversity of ape and — 
aims in our colleges is so great. 
unit of history,’ 7. ¢., ‘‘one year wherein the study is given five 
times per week,’’ shall be the minimum requirement for any college | 
which has fixed entrance requirements. They add that they consider | 
one unit insufficient and, but for existing conditions which make it 
impracticable, a minimum recommendation should be two units A 
more. Taken asa whole, the report offers the best discussion of the _ 
subject which has yet appeared. 
One subject seems to have eluded the vigilance of the committee, 


know what is meant by sources.’’ If they do not, they will not learn 
from this report, although the use of sources is ably discussed. 

The chief subject of criticism is the course of study recommended 
for the second year, medizval and modern history from about 800 A. 
D., to the present day. The subjects are too extensive and lack unity. 
The committee realized the difficulties but did not avoid them. It 
seems probable that they were led into this recommendation by an 
unwillingness to disregard the custom of teaching English history as_ 
a separate subject. This custom is an inheritance from our English 
ancestors and is of doubtful value. Before the end of the Hundred 
Years’ war there is no reason for separating English history in our ! 
schools from the history of the rest of Europe. At many points in the 
later history English affairs would be far better understood if taught in be 
close connection with the events on the Continent. If the committee | 
had turned away from the present tendency to isolate English history, 
they could have recommended a scheme of study which would have 
been more feasible. For instance, the first year might close about 600 
A.D.,with the barbarian migrations. Then the rise of the Mohammedan 
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religion need not be taught in the first year as an isolated fact. 
The second year might include the period 600 to 1648, and in that case 
could be given a unity of treatment which is entirely lacking for the 
second year of the proposed course. The third year would then be 
free for the history from 1648 to the present day. English history 
could be given sufficient prominence, and the student would get a 
familiarity with recent history in Europe which it is impossible for 
him to obtain under the system recommended. 

These details are merely suggestions to show the possibility of bet- 
ter instruction throughout the whole of the first three years if the 
committee had felt justified in disregarding the prominence given at 
present to English history. Whether this suggestion is wise or not, 
the fact remains that the recommendation for the second year’s course 


is open to serious criticism. 
Dana C. MUNRO. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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- NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


Boston.*— Society of Municipal Officers. The Boston Society of 
Municipal Officers held its first annual meeting on October 25. The 
society was organized at the instance of Mayor Quincy on January 
17, with a view to the advantage to be derived from promoting a per- 
sonal acquaintance between officials of the various departments. Its 
purposes are to stimulate outside interest in the affairs of Boston; to 
promote a better civic spirit; and to interest a larger number of people 
in the work which a city has to do. The intention is to discuss 
municipal subjects from expert points of view. Four regular meet- 
ings were held on Wednesday afternoons. On April 15 the society 
met at the Public Library and Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, addressed the members on ‘‘ The Use and Scope of the Library.” 
The meeting on May 10 was addressed by Prof. William Sidgwick, 
vice-president of the society, on ‘‘ Dust, Smoke and Gas in Boston.” 
In the summer a meeting was held on Long Island in the harbor. 
The pauper institutions on the island were visited; the secretary of 
the society, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, spoke on ‘‘ The History of Long — 
Island,’ and Mr. Ernest C. Marshall, the Penal Institutions Commis- 
sioner, spoke on “‘ The Life and Benevolent Bequest of Mr. Randidge, 
the Founder of the Randidge Excursions for Poor Children,’’ and 
Mr. James F. Wise told about ‘“‘ The Municipal Camp for Boys.’’ The 
society has nearly ninety members, representing most of the city 
departments. 

Public Convenience Station, The baths department has estab- 
lished a public convenience station on the Common, near the Park 
Street Subway station. It is a model of the kind. It is entirely 
underground, has entrances for women and for men on opposite 
sides, is well heated and ventilated, lighted by electricity, lined with — 
marble and handsomely vaulted with glazed Guastavino tiling, fitted | 
with water-closets, urinals and lavatories of the best design, and has 
the appearance of the toilet-rooms in a first-class hotel. 

Public Baths. The attendance at the summer baths in July, 
August and September was 1,504,271. At the L Street beach alone, 
devoted to nude bathing, the attendance was 318,454. At the two all- 
year-round baths—Dover Street and the East Boston Gymnasium— 
the attendance from February 1 to October 1 was 275,878. , 


* Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
(118) 
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Municipal Gymnasium. The new municipal gymnasium at Com- 
monwealth park, South Boston, was opened on November 1. The 
cost was $28,000. The building, designed in the English domestic 
style of architecture, covers an area of about 10,000 feet, the gym- 
nasium having a floor area of about 6,800 feet and a clear height of 
eighteen feet. Suspended from the trusses is a running-track of 
eighteen laps to the mile. The fittings are of the best description. 
The shower-rooms will also be utilized as a public bath. The East 
Boston gymmasium was given to the city, but this is the first muni- 
cipal gymnasium to be built in the country. 

Buffalo.*— Voting Machine. At the election of Tuesday, November 
7, 1899, the City of Buffalo made use of voting machines for the first 
time, and this is also the first time that they have ever been used on 
so large a scale in this country. They more than met all expecta- 
tions. It required 108 of them fully to equip the city, while seven 
more were held in reserve in case of accident or violence. The 
machines used have capacity for eight different parties nominating 
thirty candidates each, and for eight constitutional amendments or 
other questions submitted to the people. Only four party columns 
were in use, however, and four amendments were voted on. The 
number of candidates on each machine was between seventy and 
eighty, and there were not more than twenty-three in any one coiumn. 
Candidates were grouped vertically by parties and horizontally by 
offices, all candidates for the same office being on the same horizontal 
line or group of lines. The arrangement was exactly the same as 
that of the Australian ballot in the form used in New York State. 

The number of voters registered in each district varied from 
450 to about 750. The polls opened at 6 a. m. and closed at 5 p. 
m.; by noon two-thirds of the entire vote registered had been cast in 
nearly all the districts. The law allows a*voter to remain at the 
machine one minute, but comparatively few took as long as that. In 
the early morning hours votes were cast at rates varying from 85 to 
1g0 an hour, but no one was hurried. 

The most wonderful feature of the election, however, was the speed 
with which the returns came in. Arrangements had been made to 
have them brought from the polling places to the City Hall by 
bicycles, the Press Cycling Club furnishing 150 of its swiftest riders 
for the purpose. The machines count as well as register the vote, so 
that at the close of the election the count is complete and the inspec- 
tors have only to copy the figures from the counters in the machine 
upon their tally sheets. The polls closed at 5 p. m., and at eight 
minutes past five the first complete return reached the City Hall from 


* Communication of A. C. Richardson, Esq. 
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a polling place two miles distant! By half-past five complete returns 
were in from 105 out of 108 districts. The other three came in a few 
minutes past six, and by half-past seven the entire result of the elec- 
tion in the city was printed in extras by the afternoon papers—a feat 
unprecedented in the history of this country. 

The voting machine seems to have solved the problem of secur- 
ing honest elections. The mechanism cannot go wrong if it is 
started at zero, no fraud is possible without instant detection, and the 
prompt publicity of the result prevents any alteration of the returns. 
Of course, like any other human device, the machine must be worked 
by honest men, or by men who are so watched that they are forced to 
be honest. It is safe to say that no voter in Buffalo, and certainly 
no election officer, would care to go back to the old system of 
separate paper ballots. It used to take the election officers until two, 
three or four o’clock the next morning to count the ballots and make 
out the returns. Now they finish their work and go home before 
seven o’clock on the day of election. 

It was thought by some that there would be more “ straight”’ 
voting than ever this year, but the returns showed that there 
had been very much less. The entire Republican ticket was elected; 
but the majorities on it ranged from over 9,000 for Superintendent 
of Education to somewhat over 1,600 for Municipal Court Justice. 
This result shows that “splitting’’ is quite as easy, if not easier, 
with the machines than it was with the paper ballots, and that a 
*‘split’’ vote is sure to be counted as cast, which is not always the 
case with.separate ballots. It also shows that the people of Buffalo, 
at least, are both able and willing to discriminate between good and 
bad candidates, and that, in a purely municipal contest, as this was, 
party names do not count for much. 

Again, there is great economy in the use of voting machines. Last 
year there were 155 election districts in Buffalo, this year, 108; thus 
the city dispensed with forty-seven complete election boards, and all 
the ballot clerks, of whom there are two for each district when paper 
ballots are used. The printing bills, too, are much less, and the saving 
in these and other ways is estimated to be over $10,000 a year—a sum 
which will pay the entire cost of the machines in about five years. 
Never did the city make a better investment, and it is quite certain 
that voting machines have come to stay in Buffalo. 

Cleveland.*—Municipal Association. ‘The third annual report of 
the Municipal Association, which has just been published, should be 
of great interest as indicating various fields of activity for practical 


* Communication of M. J. Fanning, Esq., Secretary Cleveland Municipal Asso~ 
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municipal reform. Investigations into the operations of several 
municipal and county offices were conducted by the Association, with 
the result of recovering large sums of money illegally expended. 
Work in the direction of securing cleaner streets and an abatement 
of the smoke nuisance is well under way. Gambling institutions 
that had flourished despite the efforts of the authorities were sup- 
pressed, through the work of the Association. Copies of the city’s 
payrolls for eight years past were made and analyzed with the result 
of showing the sweeping changes made each year under the spoils 
system, and furnishing an exact basis for legislative efforts to place 
the city employes under civil service regulations. The method of 
selecting juries was investigated. Primary election frauds were 
exposed. Many investigations were instituted on complaint of citi- 
zens having special grievances. Beside this work the Association 
issued seventeen bulletins, one containing forty-eight pages, be- 
fore the city clection last spring, and three before the election this 
fall. 

Street Railway Legislation. There seems to be no doubt that the 
Cleveland City Railway Company will ask the city council, within 
a short time, for legislation renewing its franchises for a period of 
twenty-five years from 1900, Of the five franchises of this company, 
two expire in 1904 and the remainder in 1908. The municipal asso- 
ciation’s report contains the following outline of its position toward 
the reported proposed action of the railway company: 

‘*The association reaffirms the position it has taken on the street 
railway question. It is opposed to the renewal of existing grants 
until at the earliest beginning of the period of theirexpirations. ‘‘In 
1904 the first of the existing franchises expires. At that time the 
city will be called upon to act. With the fuller information which 
will then be at hand the city will be in a much better position than at 
present to judge wisely concerning its own interests. The public does 
not yet know the facts necessary to enable it to reach a conclusion 
upon any important detail; there is even a wide difference of opinion 
as td the basis upon which to frame a new franchise. Some favor low 
fares, others the payment of a percentage of gross earnings, while 
still others advocate municipal ownership. The work of the National 
Municipal League, as well as the Ohio Municipal Code Commission, 
is indicative of the widespread attention which the question is receiv- 
ing, and the city should await the results of these investigations, and 
any legislation enacted in connection therewith, before consenting to 
a final determination of the problem for another quarter of a century. 
Within the past year the Detroit proposals have thrown a very con- 
siderable light upon the question, and undoubtedly other instances 
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will occur which will contribute still more within the next four years. 
Experiments will be tried and definite conclusions may be reached. 

** But the question is frequently asked: Would it not be wise for the 
city to enter into new contracts now and thereby secure benefits which 
would otherwise be postponed until 1904 or later? 

“Your committee is ready to admit that it would be wise to secure 
these benefits now, provided, however, and alwayson condition that 
clauses be inserted in the ordinances reserving the main questions = | 

the future. 

“‘No amount of gross earnings payable to the city (to which the 
railroad companies would consent) would compensate it for granting 
without reserve a franchise for twenty-five years. With its present 
light upon the subject the committee is convinced that no renewals 
should, under any circumstances, be considered satisfactory to the 
city which do not include the following reservations and provisions: 

‘“*(a@) Areservation to the city to at any time retake the franchise and 
purchase the railroad property by the payment of the appraised value 
of the physical property, account being also taken of material and 

: aa worn out or discarded, and still properly carried as an 
asset; but if the city elect to take the railroad property prior to Ig— 
(the average life of the present existing franchises), then the city 
should also pay the railroad company the estimated value of the fran- { 
chise between the date of acquisition by the city and 19—; but onl 
after no account should be taken of franchise value.* > ’ 
- “*(6) A requirement that the railroad pay to the city annually 7 
percentage of gross receipts from all sources according to a — 
scale to be agreed upon; right being reserved to the council to require — 
lower fares, in which event, however, the percentage of gross receipts z 
should be less by a proportion to be specified in the original contract.f 
“‘(c) A requirement that the railroad company’s books be open at 


= proper times to inspection for the determination of gross receipts 


by accountants of recognized ability and standing, to be eppeluted 
by the mayor.’’t 

National Municipal League.—The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
League was held at Columbus, Ohio, on the fifteenth, sixteenth and — : 
Soares of November. Taken in connection with the meeting of : 
= year held at Indianapolis, the work of the league may be said to : + 
« 
this reservation the city saves to itself the right to own and operate the 
toads, should the Legislature authorize it, and the people desire it. 

+ By this requirement the question of low fares or payment of a percentage of | J 
gross profits would be susceptible of change from time to time by the council. 

{This provision would be absolutely essential to the protection of the city’s 
interests. 
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have entered upona new phase. Up to that time the sessions were 
mainly occupied with critical reports of municipal conditions in various 
portions of thecountry. Little attempt had been made to develop any- 
thing like a positive program of municipal reform. At the Louisville 
meeting in 1897, the need of sucha positive program had become 
so evident that it was decided to appoint a special Committee on 
Municipal Program. The preliminary report of this committee was 
considered at the Annual Meeting of 1898 and the committee con- 
tinued for the purpose of bringing the program into condition for 
final adoption. At the Columbus meeting the Constitutional Amend- 
ment and Municipal Corporations Act as framed by the committee were 
made the subject of discussion and adopted by the league. In con- 
nection with the program thus formulated the committee presented a 
series of papers, designed to elucidate the characteristic features of 
the amendment and act. The principal papers presented by the com- 
mittee were those of Horace E. Deming, Esq., of New York, on 
“‘Public Opinion and City Government under the Proposed Muni- 
cipal Program;’’ Professor F. J. Goodnow, of Columbia University, 
on ‘‘ Political Parties under the Proposed Municipal Program;’’ 
Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ Public 
Accounting under the Proposed Municipal Program.’’ In addition 
to this series of official papers the Hon. Bird S. Coler, Comptroller of 
Greater New York, presented a paper on ‘“‘ The City’s Power to 
Incur Indebtedness under the Proposed Municipal Program.’’ 

One of the evening sessions was devoted, furthermore, to a con- 
sideration of the report of the Municipal Code Commission of Ohio, 
which has formulated a Municipal Corporations Act for the cities and 
villages of the state. In addition, Dr. D. F. Wilcox presented an 
analysis of the municipal program. The discussions were participated 
in by Mr. Harry Garfield and Mr. E. J. Blandin, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hon. W. D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind.; Dr. M. R. Maltbie, New York 
City; Dr. E. W. Hartwell, Boston; Dr. Samuel E. Sparling, University 
of Wisconsin, Mr. A. L. Crosby, Cleveland, Ohio, and Professor C. W. 
Tooke, University of Illinois. 

Probably the most important paper of the meeting was that pre- 
sented by Mr. Deming, in which he outlined the probable influence 
of the system of city government proposed by the committee upon 
the attitude of the population toward the municipality. The under- 
lying thought of the paper is contained in the following abstract: 

‘‘ Under the proposed municipal program the city’s independence 
is guaranteed. The state legislature cannot meddle with purely local 
affairs. Its functions, so far as cities are concerned, are confined to 
passing laws applicable to all cities or all inhabitants of the state, 
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except in cases where the necessity for special legislation is so clear 
that it receives the affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the members of 
the legislature and is formally approved by the council of the city, or, 
if disapproved, is again passed by a two-thirds vote, which must 
include three-fourths of the members from districts outside of the city 
concerned. 

‘The city is vested with ample power to manage its own affairs. It 
may acquire, hold and control property. Within its corporate limits 
it has the same powers of taxation as are possessed by the state; it 
may license and regulate all trades, occupations and businesses; it is 
vested with power to perform and render all public services, and with 
all powers of government subject to the state constitution and to laws. 
applicable to all cities and all inhabitants of the state. 

“The business function of administration and the purely political 
function of determining the local public policy are entrusted to entirely 
separate agencies, the former toa mayor and his appointees in the 
administrative service, who hold office without fixed term, the latter 
to the council, subject to a limited veto power in the mayor. The 
merit principle is strictly enforced in all appointments and promotions. 
in the subordinate administrative service. 

‘*The council is the grand committee of the citizens chosen by them 
for the purpose of determining all questions of city policy. The mayor 
and the council are the only officials elected by a popular vote. 
Nominations for these offices must be by petition. The ballot is sim- 
ple. Names of all candidates for the same elective office must be 
alphabetically arranged under the title of the office, and the voter 
must vote separately for each candidate for whom he desires to vote. 

‘* The city under the proposed municipal program is a representative 
democracy. Unable to resort to outside assistance and secure against 
outside interference, compelled to work out its own local destiny, 
and clothed with ample powers to do so, the very necessity of the case 
will develop an enlightened public opinion, which will control the 
public policy. The people are the government.”’ 

Professor Goodnow in his paper on “ Political Parties” took the 
following position: 

‘“‘ Political parties interest themselves in municipal politics because 
cities are important agents of state government, and in order to make 
use of the city to strengthen the party organization. 

‘* To reduce the temptation of political parties to interfere in muni- 
cipal politics cities should, so far as they are acting as agents of the 
state, 7. ¢., in the care of the police, the schools, the public health 
and so on, be subjected to state control. This control should be 
exercised by administrative bodies, rather than by the state legisla- 
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ture. For the legislature, being in the nature of things a political 
body, is apt to make use of its control in the interest of the political 
parties. Much progress has been made already in this direction in 
the United States. Further, the power of the party to make use of 
city patronage in its own interest should be destroyed. 

“‘To accomplish these results the proposed program prohibits 
special legislation and provides for a state administrative control of 
city accounts and a rigid system of civil service regulations which 
attempts to secure appointment in the city service for merit and a term 
of office during good behavior. 

‘*The city is further vested with the widest powers of action, and 
its organization has been made so simple—the mayor and members of 
the council being the only officers elected—that the citizen is no 
longer compelled, as he is practically at present, to rely on the party 
to choose candidates for office. 

“Provision is made, finally, for an absolutely secret vote, and for 
the nomination of candidates for office by a certificate, to be signed 
by a small number of citizens with the idea of facilitating action in 
municipal matters outside of parties. 

‘It has been hoped that by removing, or, at any rate, diminishing, 
both the temptation and the opportunity of political parties to inter- 
fere in municipal politics and by making it easy for the citizen to act 
independently of the parties, the city may be freed from the tyranny 
of the national political parties, which have so often in the past 
sacrificed the city to their own interests.”’ 

The paper of Professor Rowe on the question of ‘‘ Public Account- 
ing ’’ discussed the 

1. Content and Arrangement of Financial Reports. 

2. Financial Control Over Receipts and Expenditures. 

3. Accounting of Municipal Industrial Enterprises. 

4. Accounting of Grantees of Franchises. 

Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff in his presentation of the year’s 
work in municipal reform said: 

‘‘ Hand in hand with the movement to divorce municipal questions 
from state and national questions is that for the introduction of the 
merit system. The spoils system and national partisanship in munici- 
pal matters go hand in hand. The elimination of the spoils system 
means the elimination of national partisanship in municipal affairs. 
The spoils partisan recognizes this, and devotes his force and energy 
to combating the introduction of the merit system; but despite his 
efforts, his subtlety and chicanery the movement for civil service 
reform in our municipalities -goes steadily forward and is making 
substantial headway. The experience in New York State, in San 
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Francisco and in Chicago, all point to one conclusion—that the people 
when they have a chance to express their opinion, are in favor of the 
merit system, and that the politicians whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity will do all that lies within their power to retard its progress, 

‘** There has been no abatement in the movement for charter reform 
throughout the country. It has gone steadily on; succeeding here, 
failing for the present there, only to be followed by still more vigorous 
efforts. 

‘There has been no more substantial indication of the growing 
public interest in municipal problems than the discussion during the 
past year of the question of municipal ownership, control and opera- 
tion of municipal franchises. At the Detroit meeting of the League 
of American Municipalities the sentiment of the officials of the cities 
there represented was unqualified in favor of the municipal ownership, 
control and operation of the principal municipal franchises. Since 
that time the whole question has been discussed with a degree of care 
and thoroughness that indicates beyond question that the people are 
thinking on the subject, and thinking with a view to determining 
once and for all the fundamental policy involved.” 

New Orleans.*— Ownership of Public Utilities. In July, 1897, the 
Municipal Improvement Association of New Orleans was organized 
for the purpose of making ‘“‘the city of New Orleans a pleasanter, 
cheaper and a more healthful place to live in than it now is, or than 
it is likely to become, unless some special effort on the part of our 
citizens be made.’’ This organization, composed entirely of citizens 
of New Orleans, formulated a comprehensive plan by which the 
‘*municipality might acquire and operate, under competent and 
responsible direction, its own public works, and save its citizens the 
profits now drawn from their pockets by the corporations controlling 
and administering for private gain and advantage, franchises which 
should be controlled and managed solely in the interests of the public.’’ 

The city had dispossessed itself of nearly all its public works. To 
regain control of these and to prevent those that still remained in the 
hands of the city from passing into the hands of private parties, was 
the purpose of the organization. In pursuance of its plans, a consti- 
tutional amendment to insure municipal ownership of public works 
was drafted, for submission to the constitutional convention which met 
in the spring of 1898. The bulletin issued by the Improvement Asso- 
ciation in connection with this proposition stated that it was an 
unpleasant fact to chronicle ‘‘ that the city of New Orleans has been 
for the past twenty years one of the least progressive cities of the United 
States. It has declined from the sixth place to the twelfth place in 

* Communication of the Honorable Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
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point of population and manufactures. A mighty effort must be made 
to place our city in the front rank of American cities.” 

The bulletin then went on to state that the board provided for was 
to be composed of fifty-one members to be divided into committees, 
having charge of the various works, all of these sub-committees, how- 
ever, to be under the direct supervision and control of the entire 
board, which was to have charge of and supervise the sewerage sys- 
tem, the water works, lighting, garbage and street cleaning, paving 
and bauquettes, telephones, the belt railroad, wharves, parks, public 
squares and buildings and drainage. The sewerage franchise had 
been granted toa company then in the hands of a receiver. The water 
works were owned by a private corporation, although they had once 
been owned by the city. The lighting was in the hands of a private 
company ; also the cleaning of streets, the collection of garbage and 
the telephone system. Wharves had been granted to private lessees 
upon inadequate terms. 

All profits accruing from their operation were to be paid into the 
city treasury. It also proposed that a belt railroad should be erected 
to meet the growing needs of the port and to provide for all existing 
or future roads, equal facilities, upon the payment of a proportionate 
share of the actual expenses of the road. This comprehensive and 
far-reaching plan for maintaining the public works of the city under 
direct municipal supervision was to be provided for by the levying of 


a two and a half mill tax for a long period of years, and by mort- 
gaging and pledging the revenues of the various systems. 

The association set forth that at that time the following sums were 
paid by the city to contractors and to departments of the city for the 
services which would thereafter go to the Board of Public Works, 
should the ordinance be enacted into law: 


Jefferson City Gas Light Company . 

Louisiana Electric Light Company. . 

N. O. Water Works Company . 

Algiers Water Works and Electric Light 

Great South Telegraph and Telephone Com- 

Wharves and Landings .......... 10,000 

Commissioner of Public Works ... .. 130,311 


For renting various franchise stations when 
complete and for other purposes. . . . $ 60,000 00 
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It was further provided that the city of New Orleans should pay 
over to the Board of Public Works two-fifths of its estimated revenue, 
or about $640,000, as per the above table. This, together with the 
sums that would be received from the permanent public improvement — 
fund would, it was estimated, in time enable the city to become the 
owner of the plants. 

The constitutional convention did not see fit to adopt the principles 
of the association’s proposal. It was then amended and subsequently 
introduced into the legislature; but that body took no action on the 
measure. The association, however, did not remit its efforts, and 
prepared another ordinance, which was submitted to the legislature, 
but not acted upon. Then the association determined to confine its 
efforts to provide for a municipal water works and a municipal sewer- 
age and drainage system, and after a lively campaign, an ordinance 
providing for these objects was approved by the citizens of New — 
Orleans, on June 6, 1899, at a special election called for the purpose. 
Taxpayers only were permitted to vote, and they by a large majority 
approved the proposition, which provided for the appointment of a 
Sewerage and Water Board with power to “acquire, own, construct, 
control, maintain and operate under any and all the provisions of this 
ordinance in the name of and for the benefit of the city of New 
Orleans and its citizens, the sewerage and water plants now estab- 
lished, or to be hereafter established in the city of New Orleans and 
throughout the populated territory of said city, simultaneously.’’ 

To enable the city to provide the funds necessary for the establish- 
ment of these plants, the city is authorized to create a loan which 
shall be paid by special tax of two mills for forty-three years on the 
real estate, the proceeds thereof to be capitalized and devoted to the © 
aforementioned purpose. This proposition was submitted to an extra 
session of the legislature, which legalized the issuing of bonds in 
accordance with the terms of the ordinance, and the first important 
step in the sanitary regeneration of New Orleans has been taken. 

Ohio Municipal Code Commission.—The report of the Municipal 
Code Commission appointed by Governor Bushnell to prepare a bill 
for the government of cities and villages of the State contains a com- 
prehensive plan, of which the main features are as follows : 

(1.) A sharp and definite line is drawn between legislative and execu- 
tive functions of municipal corporation officers. Nowhere does it 
blend these functions in one officer or in the same body of officers. 
This was done, first, because the statute which created the commission 
commanded the commissioners to observe this distinction in drafting 
the law. Second, it was done because the commissioners were con- 
vinced that much of the friction and collision between the officers of 
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cities in this state, during the past fifteen years, was caused by the 
blending of legislative and executive functions in the same officer, or 
“body of officers. If this proposed law should be adopted by the legis- aes 
lature, the municipal councils will do all the work of legislating =. as 
the cities and villages, subject only to the veto power of the mayor, — : 


being subject to any direct restraint from the legislative authority. ; 
(2.) Only two classes of municipal corporations, viz., cities and — 
villages, are provided for. This was due to a recognition of the fact that fe 
much of the misgovernment in the cities of Ohio 1s due toclassifica- 
tion legislation. Indeed, it may be said, as the Supreme Court of sre 
Pennsylvania said of the legislation of that state, that classification — ; 
has been “ running mad ”’ in Ohio legislation. : 
(3.) The proposed law provides for a complete merit system, to be 
applied in the appointment of all executive officers of cities, except 
the heads of the four executive departments. If the legislature should 
ratify and adopt it, as it has been drawn, every executive officer, save 
the four just mentioned, will, after examination, receive their appoint-_ 
ee because they are qualified to fill the offices, and not because 
_ they have rendered political service to either party. No executive 
officer, except these four, will be permitted to draw any salary, unless — 
he has been appointed, and is holding his office, in strict obedience to | 
_ the requirements of the chapter providing for the merit system. The 
: examining officers will be appointed by the state board of merit com- 


missioners, who will be appointed by the governor. It is not inap- _ 
propriate to repeat that this law will make fitness the only test of 
appointment, and fidelity and efficiency the only tenure of office. 
(4.) The form for the executive part of the government of cities _ 
4 is that which is known as the federal plan. The executive power will 
_ be vested in the mayor and the heads of four departments. The heads — 
of these departments will be entitled as follows: 
Director of law, director of public safety, director of public ae 
improvements and director of accounts. These officers will be 
— by the mayor, but will not be subject to confirmation by 
the council. The mayor will have unlimited power to remove any or ces" 
all of these directors, without liability to anybody for the exercise of 7 —— 
3 the power. The directors will have the power to remove any of their 


subordinates, for cause, but no power to fill the vacancies thus made 
since that will be done under the merit system. 
‘This plan of government will place all of the responsibility for the 
execution of the executive powers in cities upon the mayor. This 
responsibility cannot be divided by him with any other officer or 
officers. The voters will have no trouble in locating the responsi- 
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bility for misgovernment, when the failure to perform executive 


duties is the cause of it. 

(5.) The council of each city will consist of seven members, three 
of whom are to be elected by the city at large, and four by an equal 
number of councilmanic districts. This mode of electing council- 
men, it is believed, will cause abler men to be selected for, and elected 
to, such positions. 

The council will be endowed with full power to pay their members 

_ adequate salaries, and they will also have the power to fix the salaries 
of all the executive officers. They will be charged with the exercise 
of all the legislative power of the city, and will be neither compelled 
nor suffered to share the exercise of this power with any other officer 
or officers. 

Each member of the council will be required to give a bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, and he and his bondsmen will be 
responsible for any public moneys illegally appropriated by his vote, 
unless his vote was based on the written opinion of the director of 
law, that it was a lawful appropriation of the public money. This 
liability of councilmen ought to induce greater caution, and a higher 
degree of care, in making appropriations. 

(6.) In cities the only officers to be elected by the people will be 
the mayor, police judge, police clerk, and city treasurer; and it is 
proposed that candidates for these offices shall not be designated on 
the ballots as either Republican, Democratic or Prohibition candi- 
dates, as is now done. Nominations will be made by the petitions of 
a designated number of voters, and not by political conventions or 
primaries, as is now done. 

(7.) The people of each city having a population of fifty thousand 
or more, shall have the right to own, control and manage, their own 
street cars, telephones, gas and electric lighting, water works, etc. 
This can be done after the people have, by a majority vote at an elec- 
tion, decided apon such a course. 

(8.) No franchises are to be granted by councils to street car, tele- 
phone, gas and electric lighting and water companies to use the streets 
and other public utilities, until the people have first, by vote, decided 
to allow it to be done. 

(9.) Municipal corporations will enjoy the most ample powers of 
local self-government. They will not, however, be commanded by 
the legislature to exercise such enlarged powers; the policy and expe- 
diency of exercising them will be left to the determination of the 
municipal corporations. In very few instances will the law direct 
what the municipalities shall doin governing themselves. In this 
way itis believed that this new law will guarantee to the people of 
cities and villages in Ohio, the largest measure of Home Rule. 
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American Public Health Association.-- Report of Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting.* ‘This meeting was held in Minneapolis October 
30 to November 3, 1899. One hundred and fifty delegates from Canada, 
Mexico and the United States were present. Most of the northern and 
middle west states had representation. Dr. Henry Mitchell, secretary 
of the State Board of Health of New Jersey, presided at the afternoon 
and morning sessions. The evenings were given over to social func- 
tions. Monday the University of Minnesota entertained the Bacteri- 
ologists, Tuesday official welcome was extended on behalf of the state, 
the city and the County Academy of Medicine. Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings the delegates were tendered a smoking social and 
reception by the academy and the citizens of Minneapolis. As the 
principal good of conventions is the opportunity afforded for extend- 
ing one’s acquaintance, the Minneapolis meeting was a very decided 
success. 

The importance of this particular association among the social move- 
ments that mark the last quarter century is not fully recognized 
either in the daily or technical sociological journals. Perhaps no bet- 
ter means are at hand of estimating the standing of the association in 
the minds of the lawyer, the physician, social reformer, general pub- 
lic and the press, than the attention paid to the gathering by the peo- 
ple of Minneapolis. Minneapolis is a city of 200,000 and the centre of 
a district of half a million inhabitants. It is the seat of a great uni- 
versity, many of whose 3,200 students are studying medicine, law, 
sociology, etc. The city prides itself on its natural beauty, business 
aggressiveness, intellectual advancement and generous hospitality. It 
is the home of an Academy of Medicine, with very high standards for 
membership. Journalism of an advanced type is very much in evi- 
dence. We have then all the conditions requisite to furnishing a large 
and appreciative audience to any convention where the city’s guests 
are discussing problems of the day, recognized as vital. History records 
much to our dismay and disappointment that there were more people 
from Mexico at any regular meeting than from Minneapolis. The 
attendance of the local profession was so slight that one delegate sig- 
nificantly inquired: ‘‘ Are there no doctors in Minneapolis ?’’ When 
the state, the county, the city and the university extended official wel- 
come to the delegates, the we/comed far outnumbered the welcomers. 

* Contributed by Mr. William Harvey Allen, Philadelphia. _ 
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The next morning the speech of the mayor was given in full, whereas — 


the scholarly and impressive report of the president of the association 


was dismissed with the statement; ‘‘ The president made hisannnal _ 


report, reviewing the work accomplished during the last year, . . 
and what it was hoped to accomplish in the future.’’ This account, 
like others, found no place on the first page of any journal. Practi- 
cal suggestions made during the convention did not to my knowledge 
receive editorial comment. 

This is mentioned, not to reflect upon the hospitality or intelligence 
of the people of Minnesota—my native state. Rather isit a statement 
of fact, of value here as indicating certain social phenomena, nearly 
as common in the East as in the West. If the people of Minnesota 
were as keenly sensitive to the importance of public health, as are 
the representatives who welcomed the association, none of these 
things would have happened, and their meaning cannot be discussed 
here. 

There were several papers which merit special mention. It is of 
great importance to the student of social problems to learn what is 
being done by administrators of preventive measures to ameliorate or 
abolish social diseases, whether physical or psychical. In the reports 
of thisassociation since 1873, one may find a review of the achieve- 
ments of ‘‘ dynamic’’ medicine and ‘‘ dynamic ’’ practical science for 
a quarter century. By perusing them one will better understand the 
value of the contribution to society of the modern bacteriological 
laboratories. 

But for our purpose it is better to call attention to three results of 
the meeting. (1) Resolutions to promote protection of forests as a 
health measure. (2) Resolutions in favor of insertion into medical 
curricula systematic courses in public health. (3) Establisnment of 
a laboratory division of the association. 

While the papers which presented the relation of forests to the pub- 
lic health were not discussed, time was found to commit the associa- 
tion to the opinion that the time has come for our states, muncipalities 
and national government to prohibit the destruction of forests and 
promote their extension as a means of advancing public health. It 
is to be regretted that the resolutions went no farther than to recom- 
mend setting aside wooded areas as pudlic parks. 

Students of sociology and of civil service reform will note with 
pleasure the resolution, which expresses the conviction of a learned 
scientific body that the time has come when our universities should 
train at least some of their graduates to take a collective view of public 
health problems, to see society as a unit with certain needs and pro- 
pensities, traditions and prejudices peculiar to itself. Experience 
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teaches that we are bound to have laws relating to public health. 
Experience teaches, too, that we shall try to enforce those laws. Rea- 
son, as well as expediency, demands that we have men to enforce 
public health laws who know what pudlic means, and who know the 
origin, history, power and social import of those laws. 

The differentiating tendency manifested by the establishment of a 
laboratory division is very encouraging. In a word, the association 
has taken steps to save time, afford discussion, insure greater intensity 
in the study of public health, and a freer interchange of experiences 
in the application of health laws. The ultimate result must be a quick- 
ening of public interest in the practical meetings, for there will hence- 
forth be a conscious exclusion of facts of mere medical or scientific 
interest and a concentration of attention upon facts bearing exclusively 
and directly upon public health. 

It should be noted that our neighbors, Canada and Mexico, con- 
tributed greatly to the earnestness and scholarship of the meeting. 
Several of our universities had representatives and many state boards of 
health. The next meeting will be held at Indianapolis, under the 
presidency of Professor P. H. Bryce, of Toronto, Ontario. 

The international Congresses of the Exposition of 1900.*— 
Program of the Congress on Social Education. The first Interna- 
tional Congress of Social Education, that is, on the education of 
citizens in their social rights and duties, has now completed the pro- 
gram of questions which are to be proposed for discussion under the 
three following heads: 

I. General method—object study of social facts. 

1. Establishment of the facts of natural “‘ solidarity.’’ 

(a) Facts of interdependence: In nature (family, heredity, epidemics, 
climates, etc.). In history (grouping of races, classes, countries, opin- 
ions, etc., according to outward conditions). 

(6) Analogous social facts: Hygienic (public health, diseases, infir- 
mities from ill-distributed work, burdens of charity, etc.). Eco- 


nomic (production, consumption, strikes, public works, etc.). a 


2. Theoretical and philosophic study of social solidarity: "] 

(a) Foundation of the idea of solidarity, its nature, limits, relations 
with the idea of liberty and with the idea of justice. 

(6) General laws governing the relations of social beings; conse- 
quent sanctions. 

3. Consequences of the law of solidarity applied to the social rela- 
tions of individuals among themselves: 

(a) Differences of appreciation and opinion according as one is an 


*For outline of program of other Congresses at the Exposition, see ANNaLs for 
September and November, 1899. 
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individualist or solidarist. Advantages of action asa solidarity; indi- 4 
vidual interests are harmonious and not contrary; need of substituting  __ 
the idea of the collective (so/idaire) struggle of men for life against 
exterior obstacles, in place of the idea of individual struggle among 
men. 

(6) Influence of social education on the organic dispositions of 
society. Necessity of such education for accepting law according to 
the principles of justice. 

II. Practical social education. 

1. Diffusion of ideas of solidarity; theoretic and object teaching: 

(a) Tasks and readings calculated to make known the facts of 
solidarity, with the principles which govern them and the laws which 
result from them. 

(6) Application to current facts of life in school, in the family, in 
habitual environment. 

2. Development of social sentiment: 

(@) Practical action conformable to the principle of solidarity; 
organization of temporary groups with special object. 

(6) Use of solidarity action in such groups; encouragements of pri- 
vate initiative, recognition of capacities brought to light by circum- 
stances, etc. 

3. Exercise of the social sense: 

(a) Organization of groups of children and men for all cases in 
which solidarity action can be efficacious. 

(4) Creation of environment in which individuals have to act in the 
social interest; practicing the exchange of services, solidarity between 
strong and weak; learning the mechanism of collective action acquir- 
ing administrative experience, acquaintance with capabilities, volun- 
tary acceptance of the opinion of the greater number, in a word, all 
that concurs to the intelligent organization of free individual initia- 
tive. 

(c) Practice of principles of solidarity at every point of social life 
in which individual initiative may be exercised; education of the less 
instructed by the more instructed; solidarity in the family, the regi- 
ment, in labor, production, consumption, in assistance and charity, etc. 

III.—Practical applications. 

1. General character of collective works: 

(a) Works of denominational propaganda; their special conditions. 

(6) Works of charity; difference from works of solidarity. 

(c) Works of solidarity; their organization, social efficiency. 

2. Examination of works existing at present; progress made: 

(a) Works of pure practice (aid, orphanages, canteens, dispensa- 
ries, etc.). 
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(6) Works of practical education (students’ and former students’ 
associations, friendly societies, unions, federations, co-operative socie- 
ties, etc. ). 

(c) Works of theoretical propaganda (lectures, libraries, journals, 
reviews). 

3. Conditions to be adopted for improving and completing the action 
of collective works: 

(a) Conditions relating to the foundation and management o/ 
works. 

(6) Nature of progress to be realized by initiative of citizens. 

(c) Works to be founded in order to complete the series of collec- 
tive works proper for social education. 

The president of the committee is ex-Prime Minister Leon Bour- 
geois. Correspondence to be addressed to Madame Lamperiere, sec- 
retaire generale, 37 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

The Order of St. Christopher.—A Training for Institutional 
Service.* In visiting some hundreds of penal, correctional and char- 
itable institutions in the United States, I have been struck with the 
lack of trained officers and employes. There were many who had 
more or less experience iu certain lines of institutional work, but few 
who had had any course of scientific or fundamental training, such as 
should underlie such work. Many of the defects observable in 
institutions were due to lack of trained and consecrated experts, men 
and women who had given their lives from the highest motives to in- 
stitutional service, and who had been trained carefully and thought- 
fully by the best scientific methods to the fullest development of their 
natural capacity. This, in the abstract, came home to me very often, 
but never in the concrete until the year 1887 when, as a director of the 
Burnham Industrial Farm, the friend of its founder and warnily inter- 
ested in its welfare, it became my duty to seek a superintendent for that 
institution. We tried various superintendents, officers and employes. 
Some were successful in discipline, but had no knowledge of eco- 
nomics; some were economical but not disciplinarians; some were 
fairly good, all around officers, but consecration of life was conspicu- 
ously lacking; some were most devoted and enthusiastic Christians of 
an evangelical type, but had no training whatever. We searched the 
country over to find a superintendent that should at once be specially 
educated and passionately devoted to the work in hand. There were 
a few such people, but they were all engaged, and their services con- 
sidered to be of priceless value. To have sought their help, would 
have been merely to rob one institution to build up another, a thing 
that is never warrantable under any circumstances. 

*Contributed by Mr. William F. Round, New York City. 
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I had heard of the Brethren of St. John in Germany, the ‘Inner _ 
Mission "’ of the Rauhe Haus work, as organized and conducted by | 
Dr. Wichern; of its large success and perennial usefulness. I went to 
Germany andstudied it, spending some weeks at the Rauhe Haus 
and seeking out the members of the Order of St. John who had been 
trained there, as they were to be found in institutional work. I found — 
them doing splendid work everywhere. 

There seemed to be no reason why the effectiveness of such an 
organization should be confined to Germany. There is no less conse- 
crated young manhood and womanhood in the United States; and I~ 
knew there were a'ways earnest men and women seeking a field of 
usefulness; young college men and women who had no gifts for the - 
ministry and no call to the ministry nor to foreign missions, yet who 
did not wish to spend their lives in haphazard service, though they 
felt a desire to get in some special, direct and systematic work for 
humanity and God. There seemed to have come atime for the organi- 
zation of a new religious profession, and in 1890 the Order of St. 
Christopher was organized at the Burnham Industrial Farm, my own 
private secretary, Mr. J. Morris Fisher, being the first applicant to 
join the order, and he willingly submitted himself to the rigid period 
of training and service demanded, choosing rather permanent effec- 
tiveness to temporary gain. He relinquished a fair salary and posi- — 
tion to take the hardships of the Order of St. Christopher, its long 
hours of service, its simplicity of life, its entire obedience to rules 
and rigid conformity to the system. There came afterward, in all, 
nine others, selected from perhaps one hundred and twenty or one 
hundred and thirty applicants, who took upon themselves the obliga- 
tions to spend three and one-half years in training. Of those, five 
only completed the entire course and were dismissed with an unquali- 
fied commendation. One of them died. Of the five who were 
trained, three were present at the reorganization of the Order of St. 
Christopher on the eighteenth of November last, at College Point, | 
N. Y. They were Brother Morris, Brother John and Brother James, — 
known now by their own names, respectively, as J. Morris Fisher, 
superintendent of the House of Refuge at Baltimore; John Blick, 
superintendent of the poor at Wrentham, Mass., and James Wallace, | 
now rendering important service at the Berkshire Industrial Farm as 
director of its commissary department. ‘ 

There were gathered also a few friends who had known the work in © 
the Burnham farm days and who were interested in its further develop- 
ment. 

Work was at once begun in a fine old family mansion, with large 


grounds, where the Berachah Orphanage had been installed and had . 
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place vacant and the Order of St. Christopher undertook its obliga- 
tions in caring for six small orphan boys. The new work was imme- 
diately begun, a training school for institutional workers, and inci- 
dentally as its first work, the establishment of an industrial school 
for boys who were handicapped by their conditions in life, either by 
environment, orphanage, or by being restless under the control of 
incompetent parents. The boys left with the order were installed as 
a ‘‘Lambfold ”’ family and are in charge of Mrs. Mary W. Eggleston, 
(Sister Mary), a woman who has had large experience in institutional 
work, but who is about to enter the Order of St. Christopher for 
further definite service in institutional training. 

As its first circular expresses it, the Order of St. Christopher is a 
work of faith; it looks to God for its support. The recognized need 
for its organization is the call of God to organize. It presents itself 
to Christian people throughout the country as their own work, in 
their own interests and theirs because of their duty in the lofty spirit 
of philanthropy to furnish the best methods of caring for and treating 
the wards of society. 

The curriculum of the Order of St. Christopher in institutional 
training will cover a range of economics, dietetics, hygiene, methods 
of discipline, practical psychology, study of degenerate conditions, 
simple surgery, such as is indicated by the scheme of “ first aid to the 
injured,’’ nursing, the conditions, possibilities and methods of charity 
organization. There will be a systematic course with text books, 
lectures and study of institutions. 

Already there have been many applications to join the order, 
several of them from college men and college women, some of whom 
already have had experience in the work of University Settlements 
or work in other institutions. Upon entering there is first a proba- 
tional term, the length of which is decided by previous service and 
general fitness and which may either result in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the candidate. There then follows the novitiate period of six 
months during which the candidate has all the privileges of the Order 
of St. Christopher, without being permanently and definitely assigned 
to any special branch of the work and having no part in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. During the novitiate there may be a termination 
of the relationship either upon the wish of the candidate or upon the 
will of the director; at the close of the novitiate there begins a term 
of three years’ service for general training with reference to some 
special department of the work. There is no vow; no other promise 
than is involved in signing ‘‘a declaration of intention ’’ to pursue 
institution work for life and to remain with the Order of St. Chris- 
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topher as a full member, brother or sister, during the entire three and 
one-half years of training; at the expiration of this term a commenda- 
tion is given either general or for some special kind of institutional 
work and a full brother or sister becomes a free brother or sister, com- 
petent to make terms with any institution wherever their service may 
be required, with the understanding, however, that the principles of 
the Order of St. Christopher shall be carried out; or they can remain 
if they so elect, in full affiliation with the Order of St. Christopher, 
continuing in any special works it has in hand and under the imme- 
diate direction of the order. 

The Order of St. Christopher in a circular letter to institutions 
undertakes to supply officers and employes, either to take full control 
of the institution under certain conditions of support, or to furnish 
individual officers and employes for certain special places. 

This, in brief, is the aim and purpose of the Order of St. Chris- 
topher, in its new development, for which it asks the support and the 
counsel, and the prayers of all who are interested in uplifting 
humanity in the name of Jesus Christ and who believe that men and 
women are better fitted to do His service who have been carefully and 
specially trained for it. 

Tenement House Reform.*—Plans have been matured for an 
exhibit, by the Tenement House Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York, to illustrate existing conditions and to point the 
way for further reforms in tenement house legislation throughout the 
country. 

The condition of the tenement houses in New York has become so 
serious that this committee purposes to hold this winter in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and possibly other cities, an exhibition of all the dif- 
ferent phases of the tenement-house problem. There are at present 
over 44,000 tenement houses in the old city of New York, and new 
tenement houses are being erected at the rate of about 2,000 a year. 
These are in many respects worse than the old buildings erected thirty 
years ago. They are badly constructed and so planned that many 
rooms depend for their light and air entirely upon long, narrow, dark 
‘‘ airshafts,’’ which instead of giving light and air are merely stagnant 
wells emitting foul odors and disease. 

It is the opinion of those familiar with the condition of tenement 
house life in that city and of the best authorities in charitable affairs 
and penology that much of the poverty and crime that is met with in our 
large cities is due directly to the environment created by the tenement 
house; that it tends to produce immorality in young boys and girls, 
that it weakens the physical capacity of the tenants, that it breeds 

*Contributed by Mr. Lawrence Veiller, New York City. 
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sickness and disease, that it makes decent domestic life very difficult, 
and that much of drunkenness is directly traceable to the inconveni- 
ence and unattractiveness of tenement house homes. 

In view of these facts it is proposed to stimulate interest in this 
question by placing before the public in concrete form a clear and 
comprehensive statement of existing conditions so that intelligent 
action may be taken to remedy them and to prevent their recurrence. 

The exhibition is to include a number of models representing: a 
block of existing tenements taken from some block in thecity; a block 
of tenements as it would appear if each house were built on the present 
‘‘dumb bell ’’ plan; a number of blocks of model tenements scientifi- 
cally planned. 

Each of such classes of models to have appended a statement of the 
percentage of land occupied, clear rentable area, cost of building and 
land, expenses of operation, rentals, profits, etc. 

The exhibition will also include: A comprehensive and exhaustive 
study of existing model tenements in the different cities of the United 
States, such study to be illustrated by a series of plans, diagrams, 
charts, photographs, etc. 

These photographs will show the front of the buildings, a view of 
the courts, and even of the interior, if that can be done, showing 
the rooms. Then, also, there will be «ut least three or four plans or 
drawings of each model tenement, an elevation, a plan of the second 
floor and floors above, a detail of one set of apartments, possibly a 
section through, or a plan of the first floor. Where possible, all 
plans will be drawn to a uniform scale so that each exhibit will stand 
squarely on its own merits in comparison with the exhibits from other 
cities. Besides these plans and photographs there will be statements 
of the percentage of the land occupied, clear rentable floor space, size 
of rooms, cost of buildings, expenses of operation, rentals, profits and 
such information about the tenants as can be furnished, 7. ¢., their 
occupations and incomes, and the general class of people in the 
building. 

In this connection it is proposed to hold a special competition, open 
to all architects, for an average city block (200x400 feet) of model 
tenements made up of independent units; the object of such competi- 
tion being to obtain plans of model units which, while embodying in 
themselves the advantages of economy of construction, convenience of 
plan, good light and ventilation, cheerful outlook, and as great as pos- 
sible a concentration of light and air space, shall, when repeated or com- 
bined in block form, secure these advantagesin a still higher degree. 

There will be a study of existing model tenements in foreign coun- 
tries, illustrated by a series of plans, diagrams, photographs and tables 
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of statistics: a study of suburban tenements and working people’s 
cottages, at home and abroad; a study of model lodging houses and 
hotels for wage-earning men and women; a study of public parks 
and playgrounds, libraries, baths, cooking schools, laundries, recrea- 
tion piers, etc. 

In making the study of public parks, playgrounds, libraries, baths, 
laundries, recreation piers, etc., it is planned to develop it as follows: 
There will be prepared a map, showing the entire park system of the 
city, also individual maps of each park located in tenement districts, 
including a radius of two blocks in each direction, making about 
twenty-two blocks around the park. This map will show how these 
tenements cover most of the ground space on blocks, and how little 
air or light is available in the neighborhood, also giving the popula- 
tion in these blocks, differentiating adults and children. Then in 
contrast with such maps there will be similar maps of similar con- 
gested areas, in which there are no public parks. Parks will be 
located in these congested areas with a statement ‘‘park needed 
here,”’ and with the further statement of the space available for air 
and light and of the population in this congested district. Similarly 
the subject of playgrounds will be treated, and in a similar way the 
subject of neighborhood libraries, public baths and recreation piers 
will be exhibited. 

There will be a study of tenement house conditions showing density 
of population, death rate, nationality of tenants, their occupations, 
incomes, expenditures, recreations, pleasures, overcrowding, dangers 
from fire, health conditions, etc., illustrated by charts, maps, statistics, 
photographs and reports. 

Nationality of tenants will be shown by color maps similar to the 
methods used in the Hull House maps of this kind. A special 
investigation of a part of the tenement neighborhood in this city 
will be made to ascertain facts about occupations, incomes and 
expenditures, and if it is possible with the limited time at our dis- 
posal, a series of color maps illustrating these facts will be made. A 
health map of the city, showing such tenements as are a source of 
contagious disease will be made, and a fire map showing where all 
fires occur during the year. It is also planned to exhibit a map show- 
ing those tenement houses which have been a constant source of 
application for charity for many years, the purpose being to show how 
closely responsible the tenement house is for most of our poverty and 
crime. 

There will also be a study of tenement house laws and of the work 
of tenement house investigating committees. 

In making this study it is expected to prepare a report of the history 
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of tenement house reform in New York State since its beginning in 
1846. There will also be prepared a comparative chart of the present 
tenement house laws of those cities in this country which have a 
tenement house problem. 

And finally there will be compiled a bibliography of the tenement 
house question. 

It is proposed to hold coincident with this exhibition a series of 
conferences and public discussions of the questions involved. 

The exhibition will be held in New York City for two weeks, and 
for one week each in Boston and Chicago, and a part of it will be sent 
to the Paris Exposition of Ig00 as part of the exhibit of this country 
in the Department of Social Economy. 

It is also expected that the exhibition will find a permanent place 
in New York. 

Such an exhibition has never before been held. It will undoubtedly 
command widespread attention, and ought to have especial interest 
for persons interested in social and economic problems. 

Accidents in Industry in 1897 in Sweden.* - The ‘“‘ Ekonomisk 
Tidskrift, Haft.’’ 7, 1899, contains an account of the results of some 
governmental statistics relating to labor accidents. 

Preliminarily to a purposed governmental investigation concerning 
employers’ responsibility in case of accident to laborers, it was 
ordered that a hasty inquiry be made concerning the accidents, etc., 
of 1897. Formulated questions were sent to employers and to char- 
itable institutions—to the latter regarding aid given in case of 
accidents. 

Information is returned from 8,578 plants or industrial stations 
(including transport, mining and manufacturing establishments), 
employing 284,829 persons. The number of laborers in the several 
industries varies from an average of three in mills and dairies to 260 in 
sugar works. There were 8,506 cases of accidental injury in 1897; 
129 (1.5 per cent) were fatal, 495 (5.8 per cent) were permanent in 
effect, while 7,882 (92.7 per cent) were of a temporary nature; 3.3 per 
cent occurred in the case of women. 

In the smaller industries the ratio of the injured was 6.49 per 1,000; 
where there were 200 laborers or more this average rose to 36.58 per 
1,000. The highest average of injuries occurred in the dockyards 
(87.22 per 1,000), and the least in the textile and clothing industries, 
etc. (3.65 per 1,000). The ratio which accidents to men bear to those 
to women is 34.01 per 1,000 to 6.55 per 1,000. Of permanent injuries 
only nine induced complete invalidism, while twenty-two days is the 
average absence from work due to temporary disablements. 


*Contributed by A. G. Keller, Ph. D., Yale University. 
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Of the whole number of laborers returned 30.4 per cent, or 86,680, 
were insured against accident; 63.3 per cent at employer's cost, 29.9 _ 
per cent at united expense of employer and laborer, and only 6.8 per : 
cent at cost of workman alone. The last figure is probably somewhat _ 
misleading, for it is hard for employers to be informed concerning — 
private insurance arrangements. Insured workmen carried an average 
policy of $283.77. More workmen were insured in large industries | 
than in small (32.3 per cent vs. 5.6 per cent); the insured were found 
chiefly in the transport business, in mining, shipbuilding, etc. Of the 
198,149 uninsured 95,221 were engaged in work where an aid system 
of some sort was established. 

In 1897, $112,825 were paid in cases of accident; in 111 cases of 
death $903.69 were paid in permanent aid and $19,063 in isolated pay- 
ments. For temporary inability to work the disabled workman was 
paid on the average of forty-one cents per day. Of the $112,825 given 
or paid in aid, $68,578 were paid by insurance companies and only 
$109 by charitable institutions. Eighteen cases of death, sixty-eight 
of permanent and 491 of temporary inability to labor received no aid 
whatever. Most charitable institutions could make no return of aid | 
extended by them. Other help was given by employers’ generosity 
or from some aid fund; physicians and medicine were frequently pro- 
vided in the same manner. 

Cash aid was given by employers in 22 per cent of the ‘‘ plants ” in 
question (the largest ones) to the amount of $293,895; this included 
$138,332 for aid funds for sickness, burial, etc., and $101,154 for regular — 
accident insurance. 
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